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Literature, 


BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


Sweet looks !—I thought them love ; 
Alas, how much mistaken ! 

A dream a dream will prove. 
When time is come to waken. 

She was friendly, fair, and kind ; 

I was weak of wit, I find. 

Hope, adieu !—for now I see 

Her look of love, and not for me. 


I see within her eyes 
A tender blissful token ; 
Hope drops down and dies, 
But no sad word is spoken. 
Soon and silent let me go; 
She, that knew not, shall not know. 
Joy, good-bye !—for now I see 
Her look of love, and not for me. 


The fault was mine alone, 

Who, from her gracious sweetness, 
Made fancies all my own 

Of heavenly love’s completeness,— 
This from me, poor fool! as far 
As from the earthworm shines the star. 
Dream, farewell! for now I see 
Her look of love, and not for me. 








JUGERID SLETTEN’S CAP. 
FROM THE NORWEGIAN OF BIORNSON. 


Jugerid Sletten of Willav-pool 

Had no costly trinkets to wear : 

But a cap she had that was far mofe fair, 
Although ’twas only of wool. 


It had no trimming, and now was old; 
But her mother, who long had gone, 
Had given it her, and so it shone 

To Jugerid more than gold. 


For twenty years she laid it aside, 

That it might not be worn away: 
“My cap lll wear on that blissful day 
When I shall become a bride.” 


For thirty years she laid it aside, 
Lest the colours might fade away ; 
“My cap I’ wear when to God I pray, 

A happy and grateful bride.” 


For forty years she laid it aside, 
Still holding her mother as dear; 

“My little cap, I certainly fear 

I never shall be a bride.” 


She went to look for the cap one day 
In the chest where it long had lain; 
But ah! her looking was all in vain: 

The cap had mouldered away. 





BLACK SHEEP. 
By Edmund Yates. 
CHAPTER IV.—IN THE BALANCE. 


Not one word came from Mrs. Carruthers for full six weeks. 

Thehope which bad sprung up in George Dallas’s breast 
the interview with his mother in the housekeeper’s room 

lu gone through the various stages common to unfulfilled 
aires in men of sanguine temperaments. It had been very 
Wight at first, and when no letter came after the lapse of a 
gun to grow dim, and then he had endeavoured 
himself that the very fact of no letter coming 
looked upon as a good sign, as showing that 
was doing.” Then the absence of any news 
hope to flicker until the recollection of the old 
nO news was good news,” made it temporarily 

; then as the time for payment of the renewed 
and nearer, so did George Dallas’s prospects 
and yet more gloomy, and at last the light of 
the darkness of despair reigned para- 
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mother be about? She must have pre- 
she had some bill of her own to pay, and that 

immediately required; old Carruthers must 
t, and there must have been a 
tried to “ collar” the amount of the house- 
sum was too large; that was absurd! She 
people who knew and loved, her well, and 
f them to Jend it to her, and 
riends always refuse to lend 
—confound it eens not 
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seeing Stewart Routh, that worthy had, as yet, uttered no 
word of discontent at its non-ap ce, 

Not he! In the hand which Stewart Routh was at that 
moment playing in the greater game of life, the card repre- 
senting a hundred and forty pounds was one on which he 
bestowed very little attention. It might, or it might not, form 
part of the odd trick, either way; but it had very little influ- 
ence on his strategy and finesse. There were times when a 
five-pound note might have turned his chance, but this was 
not one of them. 

Driven intu a corner, pressed for the means of discharging 
paltry cebts, harrassed by dunning creditors, Stewart Routh 
would bave needed and claimed the money due to him by 
George Dallas. Present circumstances were more favourable, 
and he only needed George Dallas’s assistance in his schemes. 
For Stewart Routh’s measures for raising money were of all 
kinds and of all dimensions; the elephant’s trunk otf his 
genius could pick up a five-pound note bet from a flat at carte, 
or could move the lever of a gigantic city swindle. And he 
was “in for a large thing” just at this time. Men attending 
professionally the betting-ring at the great steeple-chase then 
coming off noticed Routh’s absence with wonder, and though 
he occasionally Jooked in at two or three of the second-rate 
sporting clubs of which he was a member, he was listless and 
preoccupied. 

If he took a hand at cards, though from mere habit he 
played closely and cautiously, yet he made no great points, 
and was by no means, as usual, the dashing Paladin round 
whose chair men gathered thickly, and whose play they 
backed cheerily. v! The paltry gains of the dice-box 
and cards paled before the glamour of the fortune to be made 
in companies and shares; the elephant’s trunk was to show 
its strength now, as well as its dexterity, and the genius 
which had hitherto been confined to “ bridging” a pack of 
cards, or “securing” a die, talking over a flat or winning 
money of a greenhorn, was to have its vent in launcking a 
great City Company. Of this scheme Dallas knew nothing. 
A disinherited man, with neither name nor influence, would 
have been utterly useless; but he was reserved for possible 
contingencies, Routh was always sending to him to call, al- 
ways glad to see him when he called, and never plagued him 
with allusions to his debt. But in their interviews nothing 
but mere generalities were discussed, and George noticed that 
he always received a bint to go, whenever Mr. Deane was 
announced. 

Butalthough Stewart Routh wasseen but seldom in his usual 
haunts, he was by no means inactive or negleciful of his own 
interests. Day after day he spent several hours in the City, 
diligently engaged in the formation of his new Company—a 
grand undertaking for working some newly-discovered silver- 
mines in the Brazils; and day alter day were his careful 
scheminy, his elaborate plotting, his vivacious daring, and his 
consummate knowledge of the world rewarded by the steady 
progress which the undertaking made. 

The temporary offices of Tokenhouse-yard were besicged 
with inquirers; good brokers with City names of high stand- 
ing Offered their services; splendid reports came from the 
engineers, who had been sent out to investigate the state of 
the mines. Only one thing was wanting, and that was capi- 
tal; capital by hook or by crook, Mr. Stewart Routh must 
have, and was determined it6 have. If the affair were to be 
launched, the brokers said, the next week must see it done; 
and the difficulty of raising the funds for the necessary pre- 
liminary expenses was becoming day by day more and more 
palpable and insurmountable to Stewart Routh. 

The interval of time that had witnessed so much activity 
on the part of Mr. Stewart Routh, and had advanced his 
schemes close to a condition of imminent; crisis, had been 


George Dallas. Tiat is to say, on the surface of it. 


tell on the popularity of the paper for which he worked, 
Mercury, snd on the perceptions of its proprietors. 
tradictions. 


chalance about him, a fitful indifference to external things 
and a spasmodic impatience of his surroundings. 


to blame. 


the feeling to himself, he mistrusted and feared him. 


bh 


cern,” as he phrased it in his 


equivocal, nay, even in the most exalted 
would be very 80! 


only for Routh; he was d 






































































































productive of nothing new or remarkable in the — of 
e was 
still leading the desultory life of a man who, with an intellec- 
tual and moral nature capable of better deeds and nobler as- 
pirations, is incurably weak, impulsive, and swayed by a love 
of pleasure; a man incapable of real self-control, and with 
whom the gratification of the present is potent, above all 
suggestions or considerations of the contingencies of the 
future. He worked a little, and his talent was i 
he 


George 
Dallas was a man in whose character there were many con- 


With much of the fervour of the poetic temperament, with 
its sensuousness and its sensitiveness, he had a certain non- 


This latter 
was apt to come over him at times when he was apparently 
merriest, and it had quite as much to do with his anxiety to 
get his debt to Routh discharged, and to set himself free from 
Routh, as any moral sense of the danger of keeping such 
company, or any moral consciousness of the waste of his life, 
and the deterioration of his character. George Dallas had 
no knowledge of the true history of Routh’s career; of the 
blacker shades of his character he was entirely ignorant. In 
his eyes, Routh was a clever man, and a good-for-nothing— 
a “black sheep” like himself, a sheep for whose blackness 
Dallas (as he did in his own case) held circumstances, the 
white sheep, anything and everything except the man himself, 

He was dimly conscious that his associate was 
stronger than he—stronger in will, stronger in knowledge of 
men, and somehow, though he never defined or acknowledged 
e 
liked him, too; he felt grateful for his help; he did not dis- 
cern the disinterested motives which actuated him, and, in- 
deed, they were but small, and would by no means have ac- 
counted for al] Routh’s proceedings towards Dallas. Nor is 
it necessary that they should; a villain is not, therefore, alto- 
gether precluded from likings, or even the feebler forms of 
friendship, and Dallas was not simply silly and egotistical 
when he believed that Routh felt kindly and warmly towards 


im. 

Still, whether a merciful and occult influence was at work 
within him, or the tide of his feelings,had been turned by his 
stolen interviews with his mother, by his being brought into 
such positive contact with her life and its conditions, and 
having been made to realize the bitterness he had infused into 
it, it were vain to inquire. Whatever his motives, however 
mixed their nature or confused their origin, he was filled, 
whenever he was out of Routh’s presence, and looked his life 
in the face, with an ardent longing to “cut the whole con- 
oughts, And Harriet ?—for 
the “ whole concern” included her, as he was forced to remem- 
ber—Harriet, the only woman whose society he liked, Harriet, 
whom he admired with an admiration as pure and respectful 
as he could have felt for her, had he met her in the least 
position. Well, he 
to lose Harriet, but, after all, she cared 

angerous. “I must turn over a 
new leaf, for her sake” (he meant for his mother’s), “and I 
can’t turn it while they are at my elbows.” From which con- 


viction on the part of George Dallas it is sufficiently evident 
that Routh and Harriet had ample reason to apprehend that 
Dallas, on whom they desired to retain a hold, for more reas- 
ons than one, was slipping through their fingers. 

George Dallas was more than usually occupied with such 
thoughts one morning, six weeks after his unsuccessful visit 
to Poynings. He had been very much with Routh and 
Deane during this period, and yet he had begun to feel aware, 
with a jealous and suspicious sense of it, too, that he really 
knew very little of what they had been about. They met in 
the evening, in pursuit of pleasure, and they abandoned them- 
selves to it; or they met at Routh’s lodging, and Dallas sur- 
rendered himself to the charm which Harriet’s society always 
had forhim. But he had begun to observe of late that there 
was no reference to the occupation of the earlier part of the 
day, and that while there was apparently a close bond of 
mutual confidence or convenience between Routh and Deane, 
there was some under-current of mutual dislike. 

“If my mother can only get me out of this scrape, and I 
can get the Piccadilly people to take my serial,” said George 
Dallas to himself one morning, when April was half gone, and 
“the season” was half come, “I shall get away somewhere, 
and go in for work in earnest.” He looked, ruefully enough, 
round the wretched little bedroom, at whose small window he 
was standing, as he spoke; and he thought impatiently of his 
debt to his coarse, shrewish landlady, and of the small liabili- 
ties which hampered him as effectually as the great one. 

It was later than his usual hour of rising, and he felt ill 

and despondent: not anxious to face the gay, rich, busy world 
outside, and still less inclined for his own company and waking 
thoughts in the shabby little den he tenanted. A small room, 
a mere apology for a sitting-room, was reached through a 
rickety folding-door, which no human ingenuity could con- 
trive to keep shut, if any one opened the other door leading to 
the narrow passage, and the top of the steep dark staircase. 
Through this yawning aperture George lounged disconsolately 
into the little room beyond, eyeing with strong disfavour the 
preparations for his breakfast, which preparations chiefly 
consisted of a dirty table-cloth and a portion of a stale loaf, 
popularly known asa “heel.” But his gaze travelled further, 
and brightened; for on the cracked and blistered wooden 
chimney-piece lay a letter in his mother’s hand. He darted 
at it, and opened it eagerly, then held it for a moment in his 
hand unread. His face turned very pale, and he caught his 
breath once or twiceas he muttered— 

“ Suppose it’s to say she can’t do anything at all.” But the 
fear, the suspense, were over with the first glance at his 
mother’s letter. She wrote:— 

“ Porninas, 13th April, 1861. 

“My DEAR GEORGE: I have succeeded in procuring you 
the money, for which you tell me you have such urgent need, 
Perhaps if I admired, and felt disposed to act up to a lofty 
standard of sentimental generosity, I should content myself 
with making this announcement, and sending you the sum 
which you assure me will release you from your difficulties, 
and enable you to commence the better life on which you 
have led me to hope you are resolved. But, not ouly do the 
circumstances under which I have contrived to get this money 
for you make it impossible for me to act in this way, but [ 
consider I should be very wrong, and quite wanting in my 
duty, if I failed to make you understand, at the cost of what- 
ever pain to myself, the price I have had to pay for the power 
of aiding you. 

“You have occasioned me much suffering, George. You, 
my only child, to whom I looked in the first dark days of my 
early bereavement, with such hope and pride as I cannot 
express, and as only a mother can understand—you have 
darkened my darkness and shadowed my joy, you have been 
the source of my deepest anxiety, though not the less for 
that, as you well know, the object of my fondest love. I 
don’t write this to reproach you—I don’t believe in the effi- 
cacy of reproach ; but merely to tell you the truth—to preface 
ancther truth, the full significance of which it may prove 
beneficial to you to understand. Sorrow I have known through 
you, and shame I have experienced for you. You have cost 
me many tears, whose marks can never be effaced from my 
face or my heart; you have cost me infinite disappointment, 
bitterness, heart-sickness, and domestic wretchedness; but 
now, for the first time, you cost me shame on my own ac- 
count. 

“ Many and great as my faults and shortcomings have been 
through life, deceit was equally abhorrent tc my nature and 
foreign to my habits. But for you, George, for your sake, to 
help you in this strait, to enable you to release yourself from 
the trammels in which yon are held, I have descended to an 
act of deceit and meanness, the recollection of which must 
forever haunt me with a keen sense of humiliation. I retain 
enough of my former belief in you, my son, to hope that what 
no other argument has been able to effect this confession on 
my part may accomplish, and that you, recognizing the price 
at which I have so far rescued you, may pause, and turn from 
the path leading downward into an abyss of ruin, from which 
no effort of mine could avail to snatch you. Ihave procured 
the money you require, by an expedient suggested to me acci- 
dentally, just when I had begun utterly to despair of ever 
being able to accomplish my ardent desire, by a conversation 
which took place at dianer between Mr. Carruthers and his 
family solicitor, Mr. Tatham. The conversation turned ona 
curious and disgraceful family story which had come under his 
knowledge lately. I need not trouble you to read, nor myself 
to write, its details; you will learn them when I see you, and 
give you the money; and I do not doubt, I dare not doubt, 
George, that you will feel all I expect you to feel, when you 
learn to how deliberate, laborious, and mean a deception I 
have descended for your sake. 

“T can never do the same thing again ; the expedient is one 
that it is only possible to use once, and which is highly dan- 
gerous even in that one instance. So, if even you were bad 
and callous enough to calculate upon a repetition of it, which 
I could not believe, my own dear boy, I am bound to tell you 
that itcould never be. Unless Mr. Cinathens should change 
his mind, consequent upon an entire, radical, and most happy 
change in your conduct, all pecuniary assistance on my part 
must be entirely impossible, I say this, thus strongly, out of 
the kindest and best motives towards you. Your unexpected 
appearance and application agitated and distressed me very 
much ; not but that the sight of you, under any circumstances, 
must always give me ,- agpen owever closely pursued and 
overtaken by pain. For several days I was so coinpletely 
upset by the recollection of your visit, and the strong and 
desperate necessity that existed for repressing all traces of such 
feelings, that I was unable to think over the expedients b: 
which | might procure the money you required. Then as 
began to grow a little quieter, accident gave me the hint upon 
which I have acted secretly and safely. Come down to Poy- 
nings in three days from this time. i Yokes Len 
present away at an agricultural meeting at Yor can 
see you at Amherst without difficulty or danger. Go to the 
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town, but not to the inn, Wait about until you see my car-}las,” she said. “I say you would not intentionally wound 
mé,” she repeated, apparently in answer to his turning sharp- 
ly round and staring at her in surprise; “but you seem to 
forget that it was I who counselled your recent visit to your 
mother, and suggested Fa asking her for this sum of money, 
which you were boun 
payment of which you—who have always represented yourself 
most dear to her—would have been compromised forever. I 
such a Crisis in my life mean, except in reference to you, my - ee | I did so, now that I see my intentions were misun- 
erstood, 


riage. This is the 13th. I shall expect you on the 17th, by 
which day I hope to have the money ready for you. 

“ And now, my dear boy, how shall I end this letter? What 
shall leay? What can I say that I have not said again and 
again, and with sa.tly little effect, as you will not deny? But 
I forbear, and I hope. A feeling that I cannot define, an in- 
stinct, tells me tbat a crisis in my life is near. And what can 


beloved and only child? In your hands lies all the future, al! 
the disposition of the ‘few and evil years’ which remain to 
me. How are you going to deal with them? Is the love, 
which can never fail or falter, to be tried and wounded to the 
end, George, or is it to see any fruition in this world? Think 
over this question, my son, and let me read in your face, when 
Isee you, that the answer isto be one of hope. You are 
much changed, George, the bitterness is succeeding the honey 
in your mouth; you are ‘ giving your strength for that which 
is not meat, and your labour for that which satisfieth not,’ 
and though all the lookers-on at such a career as yours can 
see, and always do see, its emptiness and insufficiency plaiuly, 
what does their wisdom, their experience, avail? But if 
wisdom and experience come to yourself, that makes all the 
difference. It you have learned, and I venture to hope you 
have, that the delusive light is buta ‘ Will of the Wisp,’ you 
will cease to pursve it. Come to me, then, my boy. I have 
kept my word to you at such a cost as you can hardly esti- 
mate, seeing that no heart can impart all its bitterness to 
another; will you keep yours to me? 
“C, L, CARRUTHERS.” 


“What does she mean? What can she mean?” George 
Dallas asked himself this question again and again, as he stood 
looking at the letter in his hand. * What asshedone? A 
mean and deliberate deceit—some dishonorable transaction ? 
My mether could not do anything deserving to be so called. 
It is impossible. Even if she could contemplate such a thing, 
she would nut know how to set about it. God bless her!” 

He sat down by the table, drew the dingy Britannia metal 
teapot over beside his cup, and sat with bis band resting idly 
upon the distorted handle, still thinking less of the relief 
which the letter had brought him, than of the mysterious 
terms in which it was couched. 

“ She can’t have got it out of Carruthers without his know- 
ing anything about it?” he mused, “No; besides, getting it 
from him at all is precisely the thing she told me she could 
notdo. Well, | must wait to know; but how gvod of her to 
getit! Who's the fellow who says that a man can have only 
one mother? By Jove, how righ: he is !” 

Then George ate his breakfast hastily, and, putting the pre- 
cious letter in bis breast pocket, went to Routh’s lodgings. 

“] dare say they’re not up,” he thought as he knocked at 
the door, and patiently awaited the lingering approach of the 
slipshod servant. “ Routh was as late as I was last night, and 
I know she always sits up for him.” 

He was right; they had not yet appeared in the sitting- 
room, and he had time for a good deal of walking up and 
down, and much cogitation over his mother’s letter, before 
Harriet appeared. She was looking anxious, Dallas thought, 
80 he stepped forward even more eagerly than usual, and told 
her in hurried tones of gladness that the post had brought 
him good news, and that his mother was going to give him 
the money. 

* . a know how she has contrived to get it, Mrs. Routb,” 

e said. 

“ Does she not tell you, then ?” asked Harriet, as she eyed 
with some curiosity the letter which Dallas had taken out of 
his pocket, and which he turned about in his band, as he stood 
talking to her. As she spoke, he replaced the letter in his 
pocket, cnd sat down. 

“No,” he answered, moodily, “ she does not; but she did 
not get it easily, 1 kaow—not without a very painful self-sa- 
crifice ; but here’s Routh.” 

“Ha! Dallas, my boy,” said Routh, after he had directed 
one fleeting glance of inquiry towards his wife, and almost 
before he had fairly entered the room. “ You're early; any 
news?” 

“Very good news,” replied Dallas; and he repeated the in- 
formativa be had already given Harriet. Routa received it 
With a somewhat feigned warmtb, but Dallas was too much 
excited by his own leelings to perceive the impression which 
the news really produced on Routh. 

“Ts your letter from the great Mr. Carruthers himself?” 
said Routh; “from the provincial magnate who has the 
honour of being step-father to you—you magnificent three- 
tailed bashaw ?” 

“Odear, no!” said the young map, grimly; “ not from 
him. My letter is from my mother.” 

“ And what has she to say ?” asked Harriet, quickly. 

“ She tells me she will very shortly be able to let me have 
the sum I require.” 

“The deuce she will!” said Routh. “ Well, I congratulate 
you, my boy! I may say 1 congratulate all of us, for the 
metter of that; but it’s rather unexpected, isn’t it? 1 thought 
that Mrs. Carruthers told you, when you saw her so lately, 
tbat the chances of her bleeding that charming person, her 
husband, were very remote.” 

“ She did say so, and she was right; it’s not from him she’s 
going to get the money. Thank Heaven for that!” 

“ Certalaly, if you wish it, though I’m not sure that we're 
rigitt in being over-particular whence the money comes, so 
that it does come wen one wants it. What is that example 
in the Eton Latin Grammar—‘I came to her in season, which 
is the chief thiog of all’? But if not from Mr. Carruthers, 
where does she get the money ?” 

“J—I don’t know; but she does not get it without some 
horrible self-sacrifice; you may depend on that.” 

“My dear George, Mrs. Curruthers’s case is not a singular 
one. We none of us get money without an extraordinary 
amount of self-sacrifice.” 

“Not a singular one! No, by George, you're right there, 
Routh,” said the young man, bitterly; “ but does that make 
it any lighter for her to bear, or any better for me to reflect 

upon? There are hundreds of vagabond sons in England at 
this monient, I dare say, outcasts—sources of shame and de- 
gradation to their mothers, utterly useless to any one. I 
swear, when I think of what my mother must have gone 
through to raise this money, when I think of the purpose for 
which it is required, I thoroughly loathe myself, and feel in- 
clined to puta pistol to my head ora razor to my throat. 
However, once free, I—there—tha.’s the old cant again !” 

As the young man said these words, he rose from his chair, 
and fell to paciug the room with long strides. Stewart Routh 
looke¢ up sternly at him from under his beat brows, and was 
about to speak; but Harriet held upa finger deprecatingly, 
and when w= 4 Dallas seated himself again, and, with his 
face on his remained moodily gazing at the table, she 
stole behind him and laid her hand on his 


idea of casting the least imputation on your motives ; 
only thinking— You know I’m a little hot on the subject of 


in honour. to pay, and without the 


and I say so frankly.” 
“I swear to you, Har—Mrs. Routh, I had not the slightest 
was 


my mother, not without reason, perhaps, for she’s been a per- 
fect angel to me, and—one can’t expect other people to enter 
into these things; and, of course, it was very absurd. But 
you must forget it, please, Mrs. Routh, and you too, Stewart. 
It I spoke sharply or peevishly, don’t mind 1t, old fellow!” 
“1?” said Routh, with a crisp laugh. “I don’t mind it; 
and I dare say I was provoking; but you see I never knew 
what it was to have a mother, and I’m not much indebted to 
my Other parent. As to the money, George—these are hard 
times, but if the payment of it is to drive a worthy lady to 
distress, or is to promote discord between you and me, why, 
in friendship’s name, keep it, I say !” 
“You’re a good fellow, Stewart,” said Dallas, putting out 
his hand ; and you, Mrs. Routh, have forgiven me?” Though 
she only bowed her head slightly, she looked down into his 
face with a long, steady, earnest gaze. ‘“ There’s an end of it, 
then, I trust,” he continued; “we never have had words 
here, and [ hope we’re not going to begin now. As for the 
money, that must be paid. Whatever my mother has had to 
do is as good as done, and need not be whined over. Besides, 
I know you want the money, Stewart.” 
“ That's simply to say that I am in my normal state. I al- 
ways want money, my dear George.” 
** You shall have this, at all events. And now I must be 
off, as I have some work to do for the paper. See you very 
soon again. Good by, Stewart. The cloud has quite passed 
away, Mrs. Routh ?” 
She said “ Quite,” as she gave him her hand, and their eyes 
met. There was eager inquiry in his glance ; there was calm, 
steadfast earnestness in bers. Then he shook hands with 
Routh, and left the room. 
The moment the door closed behind him, the smile faded 
away from Routh’s face, and the stern look which it always 
wore when he was preoccupied and thoughtful settled down 
upon it. For a few minutes be was silent , then he said, in a 
low voice; “ Harriet, for the first time in your life, I suppose, 
you very nearly mismanaged a bit of business I intrusted to 
ou.” 


His wife looked at him with wonder-lifted brows. “TI, 
Stewart? Not intentionally, I need not tell you. But 
how ?” 


* “T mean this busiress of George’s. Did not you advise him 
to go down and see his mother ?” 
“I did. I told him he must get the money from her.” 
“A mistake, Harry, a nistobe !’ said Routh, petulantly. 
“Getting the money means paying us; paying us, means 
breaking with us!” 
“ Breaking with us ?” 
“ Nothing less. Did you not hear him when the remorseful 
fit was on him just now? And don’t you know that he’s 
wonderfully young, considering all things, and has kept the 
bloom on bis feelings in a very extraordinary manner? Did 
you not hear bim mutter something about ‘ once free?” Idid 
not like that, Harry !” 
“ Yes, I heard him say those words,” replied Harriet. “ It 
_ = hearing them that made me go up to him and speak 
as id.” 
“ That was quite right, and had its effect. One does not 
know what he might have done if he had turned rusty just 
then. And it is essential that there should not be a rupwure 
between us now.” 
“George Dallas shall not dream of breaking with us; at 
least, he shall not carry out any such idea; I will take care of 
that,” said Harriet, “though I think you overrate his useful- 
ness to us.” 
“Dol? I flatter myself there is no man in London forced 
to gain his bread by his wits who has a better eye for a tool 
thao myself. And I tell you, Harry, that during all the time 
we have been leading this shifty life together, we have 
aoe had apy one suitable to our purposes as George Dal- 
as.” 
“ He is certainly wonderfully amenable.” . 
“Amenable? He is a good deal more than that; he is de- 
voted. You know whose doing that is, Harry, and so do I. 
Why, when you laid your hand on his shoulder I saw him 
shiver like a leaf, and the first few words from you stiiled 
what I thougbt was going to be a heavy storm.” 
She looked up anxiously into his face, but the smile had 
returned to his lips, and his brow was unclouded. Not per- 
fectly satisfied, she suffered her eyes to drop again. 
“TI know perfectly well,” pursued Routh, “that the man- 
ner in which Dallas has stuck to us has been owing entirely 
to the influence you have over him, and which is natural 
enough. He is a bright young fellow, impressionable as we 
are—’’ again her eyes were raised to his face, “ — at his age; 
and though from the scrapes he has got into, and his own na- 
tural love of play (more developed in him than in any other 
man I ever met), though these things keep him down, ke 
is innately a gentleman. You are the only woman of refine- 
ment and education to whose society he has access, and as, at 
the same time, you have a sweet face and an enormous power 
of will, it is not extraordinary that he should be completely 
under your influence.” 
“Don’t you overrate that same influence,\Stewart?’ she 
asked, with a faint smile. ? 
“ No man knows better how to appraise the value of his 
own goods—and you are my goods, are you not, Harry, and 
out and away, the best of all my goods? Not that that’s say- 
ing much. No; I understand these things, and I understand 
you, and having perfect confidence and trust in you, I stand 
by and watch the game.” 


laugh, but with the old expression of anxious interest in her 
eyes. 

“ Jealous, Harry? NotI, my love! I tell you, I have per- 
fect trust and confidence in you, and I know your thorough 
devotion to our affairs. Let us back to what we were 
talking about at first—what was it exactly ?/’ 

Her, eyes had dropped again at the commencement of his reply, 
but she raised them as he finished speaking, and said, “ We 





were d ing the t of George Di ’s usefulness to 
us.’ 
“Exactly. His usefulness is than it seems. There is 


position. I don’t mean the mere get up; most fools can 


“A you're never jealous, Stewart?” she asked with a half 


nothing so useful in a life like ours as the outward semblance of 


lows and his inferiors that a man has had education ang j,. 
decently bred. There are very few among our recions 


quaintances who could not win Dallas’s coat off his beck 
cards, or billiards, or betting, but there is not one whom I ; 
present to any young fellow of the smallest appreciation 

1 might pick up. Even if their frightful appeurance wore 


sufficiently against them—and it is—they would say or mt 
thing fn the first few minutes which would ounie 40 tone 
whereas Dallas, even in his poverty-stricken clothes of the 4 


few weeks, looks like a gentleman, and talks and behaves like 
one.” 

‘« Yes,” said Harriet, reflecting, “he certainly does. ti 
that’s a great consideration, Stewart!’ , 

“Incalculable! Besides, though he is a thorough gambler 
heart, he has some other visible profession. His ‘ connaw: 
with the press,’ as he calls it, seems really to be a fact ; he 
earn a decent salary if he stuck toit. From a letter he shows 
me, I make out that they seem to think well of him at the new, 
paper office ; and mind you, Harriet, he might be uneo; 4 
useful to us some day in getting things kept out of the 
or flying a few rumours which would take effect in the mo, 
market or at Tattersall’s. Do you eee all that, Harry?” 

“ T see it,” she replied ; “ I suppose you're right, 
“Right? Ofcourse Iam! George Dallas is the best ally 
and the cheapest—we have ever had, and he must be kept wig 
us.” 

“You harp upon that ‘kept with us.’ Are you siill so pe. 
suaded that he wishes to shake us off ?” 

~*Tam. I feel convinced, from that little outburst to.n; 
that he is touched by this unexplained sacrifice on the part of 
his mother, and that in bis present frame of mind he would gir. 
anything to send us adrift and get back into decent life, feel 
this so strongly, Harriet,” continued Routh, rising from his 
crossing to the mantel shelf, and taking a cigar, “that [ tig 
even your influence would be powerless to restrain him, w. 
less—” 

“Unless what? Why do you pause?” she asked, looking y 
at him with a clear, steadfast gaze. 

“ Unless,” said Routh slowly puffing at his newly-lighted cigar 
“ Unless we get a fresh and a firm hold on bim. He will py 
that hundred and forty pounds. Once paid, that hold is go 
and with it goes our ally!” 

“Tsee what you mean,” said Harriet, after a pause, with 
short, mirtbless laugh. “ He must be what they call in the Bay 
‘compromised.’ We are plague-stricken. George Dallas my 
be seen to brush shoulders with us. His garments must}be knom 
to have touched ours! Then the uninfected will cast him nt, 
and he will be reduced to herd with us!” 

“You are figurative, Harry, but forcible: you have hit my 
meaning exactly. But the main point still remains—)gy jig hy 
to be ‘ compromised ?’ ” 

“ It is impossible to settle that hurriedly,” she replied, pushi 
her hair back from her forehead, “ But it must be done effe. 
tually, and the steo which he is led to take, and which is to bigg 
him firmly to us, must be irrevocable. Hush! Come in!” 
These last words were in reply to a knock at the room dor, 
A dirty servant girl put her tangled head into the room, and w. 
nounced “Mr. Deane” as waiting down stairs. This statemes 
was apparently incorrect, for the girl had scarcely made it before 
she disappeared as though pulled back, and a man stepped past 
her and made one stride into the middle of the room, where lk 
stood looking round him with a suspicious leer. 

He was a young man, apparently not more than two or three 
and-twenty, judging by his figure and his light, active mor 
ments; but cunning and deceit had stamped such wrinkls 
round his eyes, and graven such lines round his mouth, as are sd. 
dom to be seen in youth. His eyes, of a greenish-gray hue, wer 
small aad deeply sunk in his head ; his cheekbones were big), 
his cheeks fringed by a very small scrap of whisker running inw 
a dirt-coloured tuft of hair growing underneath his chin. His 
figure was tall and angular, his arms and legs long and awkwari, 
his hands and feet large and ill shaped. He wore a large thick 
overcoat with broad fur collar and cuffs, and a hood (also fur 
lined) hanging back on his shoulders. With the exception ofs 
very slight strip of ribbon, he had no cravat underneath bis 
long limp turnover collar, but stuck into his shirt-front was s 
large and handsome diamond pin. 

« Why, what the ’tarnal,” he commenced, placing his arms 
akimbo and without removing his hat—“ what the ’tarnal, s 
they say down west, is the meaning of this little game? I com 
here pretty smart often, don’t I? I come in gen’lly right way, 
don’t 1? Why does that gal go totin’ up ia tront of me today 
to see if you would see me, now ?” 

“ Some mistake—eh ?” 

“Net a bit of it! Gal was all right, gal was. What I wat 
to know is, what was up? Was you a practisia’ any of yor 
little hankey-pankeys with the pasteboards? Was you abitia 
in a double set of scrip of the new company to.do your own ng: 
gin’ of the market? Or was it a little bit of quiet connubialily 
with the mar-darm here in which you didn’t want to be dir 
turbed ?” 

Stewart Routh’s face had been growing darker and darker # 
this speech proceeded, and at the allusion to his wife bis lips be 
gan to move; but they were stopped by a warning pressure 
derneath the table from Harriet’s foot. : 

“You ’re a queer fellow, Deane!” he said, in a subdued voice. 
“ The fact is, we have a new servant here, and she did not 
cognize you as l’ami de la maison, and so stood oa the propre 
ties, I suppose.” ie 

“O, that’s it—eh? Idon’t know about the proprieties; 
when the gal knows more of me, she'll guess I’m one 
Nothing improper about me—no losfin’ rowdy ways such # 
some of your friends have. Pay my way as I go, ask no favour, 
and don’t expect none.” He gave his trousers-pocket @ 
slap as he spoke, and looked round with a sneering | 

“ There, there! It’s all right ; now sit down, and have aghe 
of wine, and tell us the news.” z rm” 

“No,” he said, “thank’ee. I’ve been Sone up ia af 
City, where I’ve been doin’ a little business—realiziog > 
them Lake Eries and Michigans as I toid youon. § 
vestments they were, and have turned up trumps.” Bout 

“ [hope you're in the hands of an honest broker,” said 
“ T could introduce you to one who—” 

“ Yhank’ee, I have a great man to broke for mé, aor} 
mended to me from t’ other side by his cousin who “ 
Street, New York Me I have given him the writings, a0d rm 
going to see him on Tuesday, at two, when I sball trouser 
dollars - tune of fifteen thousand and odd, if matt 
hold up, I reckon. ’ 

“ And you'll bring some of that to us in Token-house-yutt 
said Routh, eagerly. “You recollect what I show 
that I—” ‘ 

“© yes!” said Deane, again with the sinister emile, | 
could talk a’coon’s hind leg off, you could, Routh. But 
just keep my dollars in my desk for a few days. 
yard can wait little, can’t it ? just to see how things evé 


know. 
via Reyen please,” said Routh. “One thing is cortalas Ty 
you need no Mentor in your business, whatever you 


te 
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“Thnow you would not intentionally wound me, Mr. Dal- 


that, 
manage ; but the certain something wi proclaims to his fel- 


your pleasures,” 
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bear the journey, and I will promise that my wife will take 
the greatest care of him ;—and now prepare your family with 
all haste.” 

I need scarcely say that Count Viadimer spoke English 
fluently, as compared with most of the Russians, and he acted 
the part of host capitally ; whilst I persuaded the girls that 
we intended to carry on the joke of our disguise, and would 
try and take the servants in when we arrived at lverskoy, the 
country-seat of Count Viadimer. My daughters were fortu- 
nately dressed as Poles, and their sable pelisses, which early 
in the evening they had deemed to be nuisances, were well 
qualified for a journey ; and a large domino concealed effectu- 
ally the thick shawls which scarcely suited the embroidered 
velvet dress of my wife. 

I lost no time in explaining matters to my family. My 
daughters could not believe their ears, whilst my wife seemed 
drowned in sorrow that her darling Charley should be left to 
the mercy of Russian barbarians. 

My thoughtful friend had furnished me with a note to his 
confidential attendant, and no sooner was it read than he left 
me, whilst we recruited ourselves with the hot supper pro- 
vided for his master. On his return he urged us to start di- 
rectly. The ladies were wrapped still more warmly in furs 
and hoods, whilst I had an immense fur coat assigned to me, 
the outside being of sheep-skin. Emily, my youngest daugh- 
ter, declared that I looked exactly like a polar bear raised 
upon his hindlegs. But to our dismay we found that our 
extra wraps had so increased our size, that it was next to im- 
possible to wedge myself into the carriage. What was to be 
ne I began to take off my coat, but Vassilievitsch ob- 
jected— 

“I would be sure to require it. Besides,” he added, “ would 
it not cause remarks to see a carriage crowded to that extent 
with lords and ladies, and no servant to attend upon them? 
Could not my lord attempt to personate a servant, and stay 
outside the carriage ?” 

To this I agreed willingly. Vassilievitsch told me that I 
would find pipes, tobacco, and cigars in the hamper, be- 
neath the seat, and a few other things which I might re- 
quire. 

At last we were off at a rattling pace. The Count’s horses 
were first-rate, and they were well driven; but the night 
grew colder and colder. Anxiety of mind seemed to have 






































































= - myself, need none in neither,” said the young man 
Od beey paleful grin. “Eh, look here, now: talking of pleasures, 
ious x. aed dine with me on Friday at Barton’s, at five. I’ve 
rack, af we Dallas, and we'll have a night of it. Tuesday, the 17th, 
T cong wed Sorry to take your husband away, Mrs. R., but I’ll make 
a aad. day. Perhaps you'll come and dine with me some 
8 ot spfor ib come «OY th? P' 
out R. ? 
10 some. “Not hy Deane,” said Harriet, with a laugh. “ You're by 
i . rous @ man.” 
on ay was gone ; and again Stewart Routh sat over the 
¥e8 like shle, scribbling figures “ his blotting-pad. 
r ou doing, Stewart?” 
85 aaj vee jollars to tho pound—Afeen thousand,” he said, “ three 
joasand nds! When did he say he would draw it?” 
mbler x oa Tuesday, the—the day you dine with bim.” 
ion othe day 1 - with him! yh i oe, he wit, ny 
e has grown very shy about Tokenhouse-yard.. He 
showed wo there for a week. The day I dine with him!” He 
whe org Mi dropped his pen, and was slowly passing his hand over his 
y 
* papers, = rt”’ said Harriet, going behind him and putting her 
© mouey ym round his neck—“ Stewart, I know what thought you ’re 
th but—” 
Hea, Harry Y’ said he, disengaging himself, but not un- 
t ally. kindly —“ do you? Then keep it to yourself, my girl, and get to 
ept with te, We must have that, Harry, in one way or another; we 
it.” 
1 80 per rook up a candle, pressed her lips to his forehead, and 
: geatto her room without a word. But for full ten minutes she 
to-night standing before the dressing-table buried in thought, 
g = 
a vd again she muttered to herself, “A greatrisk! a great 
Ud give sak 
my LL. —_+——_ 
his seat 
EL think SUCH IS RUSSIA. 
bim, uw. [resided in Russia for many years, and 1 must in justice, 
‘ say that I thoroughly enjoyed my life in its capital. Busi- 
dking wp 18 ed well, my wealth was accumulatiog - rapidly, 
: wd 1 felt that there was no extravagance in having luxuries 
ted cig, por in allowing my family to enjoy them. We entered freely 
Will pay isto society, and the Russians always treated us with the 
is gone kindness. Our children were growing up; pha 
. educated in London, and had spent her holidays at 
e, With a i pandtfather’s, in Kent. A short time before we had oeen 
the Eas , by learning that she had formed an attach t 
orton wih a young neighbour of theirs, of good character. 
me Asthe season was almost too advanced for travelling, the 
le petitioned that they might be married in Eng- 
. hi ind; a west last consented, with the proviso that they 
at ty I cueto pay us a visit in the following spring. I need not, 
=Sb jowever, dwell upon our family. The night I speak of was 
1 ashi inthe depth of winter. Everything was freezing, and only 
» Pang Rossians or Canadians would dream of parties in such wea- 
— ter; but it was the height of the season in St. Petersburgh 
= to Nad snd the party we gave that evening was expected to xo off 
lon wwilliantly. Our friends were invited to come in masquerade, 
~ ihn wi we begged our intimates to try and disguise themselves 
a =f decmally. Our rooms were already crowded, when a 
it sie smager, or at ieast a strange figure, addressed me, saying he 
pped = ms obliged to leave early, and he 7 I — follow his 
where he aumple in returning home ; he hoped he should not see me 
or thre. "Tyee xtonisher by the odd address. At first I thought 
i tthe must have imbibed too freely of the sparkling wines 
ive more 
wrinkle inthe refreshment saloon, but then I remembered that they 
as are sl vould hardly have been opened. Just then Count Viadimer 
hue, wer cme up and put his eset gg my meen r-¢-4™ an 
ere bi “J should scarcely trouble to carry a mask in my Ea 
mae Iwere you; for everyone has seen your face, so you cannot 
ining ini y 
hin’ His yourself, even if you put it on. Pray! why are you 
awkward, so mystified ?” : 
arge thick Irepeated the words of my visitor, and said I could not 
(also fur- them, although I knew they were of no consequence. 
ption of *] disagree with you,” remarked my friend. “Those 
neath bis vords must have been intended for a warning. I know that 
Dt Was 8 youbaye done many kindnesses to our people, and one of 
= wished to os you = yess gaeee ; ion D 
his arms “Oh! nonsense,” [ answered ; but the Count persisted. He 
‘taroal, as rminded me that he had known and liked me for years, and 
? Icom heearnestly begged me to act upon the warning. At any 
right way, nie, ifhe found that there were grounds for his suspicions, 
me to-day tt I would promise to act upon his advice. 
“Very well,” I said, and turned away. 4 
In half-an-hour’s time I met my friend, who whispered that 
vat I want lewished me to join him io the library, which we found de- 
y of your 
ya a bitia’ “My fears have been corroborated,” said the Count; “you 
r own Tig: mesuspected, and will be seized to-morrow, or at any mo- 
oo nent, if you show signs of departure. “You must quit St. 
10 be di bh to-night.” 
“Nonsense,”’ I ie repeated ; “ you do not suppose that I 
a Willeave my wife and children oa tae whispered joke of some 
8 lips toundrel, perhaps !’ 
sure UD “Ido os wiek you to leave yonr Mages and Ohi, an- 
d tered my friend; “take them with you, or possibly you 
aed voice. Sg iron the road to Siberia before you are aware, and it 
id not re be small comfort to you to know that you have done no- 
e proprit ‘hing , and that perhaps in twenty years’ time you may 
e leequitiod Be warned in time by a sincere well-wisher.” 
ro enon arguments had some effect, and I inquired 
ne had best be done. 
8 such a “Exchange dresses with me,” was the answer; “ but first 
0 favours; HAR order your people to pack a hamper full of eatables on the 
a Tingiog pea ofa surprise fur my children, and manage to have both 
gh. "ine and brandy included ; then quietly tell your wife to col- 
wesgi* HE iether valuables, and conceal them upon her person—she 
in y is wearing her diamonds; then return, and we 
up cod Will change dresses.” ‘ 
5 te This was soon done. ‘My poor wife was one of those valua- 
aking Women who could take a hint without stunning one with 
sid Boot ee, Mesawhile, I per Y pea Vil . as well 
Was able, wearing the mas ly fastened as you may 
oval next time we met, my kind friend told me that his car- 
and 82 was fortunately both warm and large, and well supplied 
mor fars, as they had had a long drive from their country- 
f mates pe | Be thought our best plan would be to enter it as if we 


the party, get fresh horses at Iverskoy, and 
weit!” Mach the frontiers with speed ; whilst he and his wife would 
red You mnate us as long as they could. 

if there is any risk, you will be more likely to suffer 


me,” he answered; “the Countess is nearly con- 
with the Empress, and a favourite at Court; and they 

allege that we had done anything worthy of blame, 
you might pay me a visit in country without 

treason ; and I could aver on oath, that I had no 
you had been guilty of any crime likely to drive 
country. On second thoughts, I think you had 
your youngest child behind; he is too young to 





















































d my external feeling, and I only dreaded the want 
of horses. Imagine my delight when we arrived at the post- 
stage to find four horses in readiness. The Count had or- 
dered one of his people to ride on, and give notice of our 
coming upon business of importance. I now had recourse to 
the cigars beneath the seat, and a small lantern showed me a 
most heterogeneous mass of articles; a brace of pistols and 
ammunition were amongst the number, and thankful I was 
to see them, as I was determined to sell my life dearly if we 
were pursued. 

We continued our journey during the following day, the 
weather continuing fine though cold. A great deal of snow 
had fallen during the last week, and the roads were heavy in 
consequence; towards night, the wind began to moan in a 
threatening manner. At the post-house we were strongly re- 
commended to remain all night, as the next stage was through 
a large wood which was frequented by wolves, and the inn- 
keeper told us that several oxen had suffered from them, 
though he did not think that they would dare to attack a car- 
riage. Time was too precious for us tospare it for rest; so I 
said we must continue our journey at all risks. Despatches 
of consequence were in the carriage. We haorried on, for 
the wolves were on all sides, making the most horrid 
noise, 

We made but slow progress, At last, we came to a full 
stop. I disentangled myself as well as I was able from all my 
furs, and jumped to the ground. A tree had fallen down 
across the narrow road. The driver thought we micht be 
able to lift it, but we found it was frozen to the ground. Ivan 
then got a hatchet, and began to cut the top away. I saw 
that this must be a tedious business, and trembled tor the re- 
sult. The wolves seemed to be creeping nearer and nearer, 
and they might attack our horsesat any moment. I took the 
hatchet from Ivan’s hands, and begged him to look after his 
cattle; but I had soon to relinquish it, that I might answer 
the questions of the women. One of them was sure that 
wolves were near. - 

“Tam afraid so,” was my reply; “that is the reason we 
are so hurried about the tree ; if we can only keep them at a 
distance till the passage is free, I have no fear.” 

“ Make a fire,” cried one of the girls ; “ that is the way they 
frighten lions and tigers.” deo 

“ Yes, but lions and tigers usually reside in hot countries, 
where sticks are dry,” answered I; “ but I will speak to our 
driver about it.” 

1 found him holding with difficulty the startled and fright- 
ened animals, and inquired whether a fire would be practi- 
cable. 

“The best thing that could be done,” said he; “ get every- 
thing you can spare from the carriage, and if once you can 
get a blaze, the fir tops may kindle.” 

On telling the ladies, I fuund they were determined to be 
useful; so [ lef; it to them, and worked hard at the tree, 
whilst [van instructed my daughters ; the lid of a box and 
some straw were soon iguited, and not abit toosoon. The 
wolves had drawn so near that we could hear them snarling 
as they hustled one another. But my work was nearly done ; 
the horses were fastened strongly to the trees, and Ivan as- 
sisted me in lifting the wood. 

When once the road was clear, we started; my wife had 
given Ivan a bottle of brandy, and put another on my seat ; and 
much we needed it, for the cold was intense. Beforelong, the 
driver told me that one of the horses was lame; he could not 
keep up with the others. Asour speed diminished, our ene- 
mies crept nearer. I thought of the mask. I had kicked it 
under the seat, and I remembered the old school-boy dodge 
of cutting out a turnip and frightening one’s friends by put- 
ting a light within it. My little lantern would be the very 
thing. 1 fastened it to the mask, and waited till the wolves 
drew nearer, then threw it in frontofthem. The half-starved 
brutes were startled; they could not make it out. The mask 
had fortunately fallen so that the light shone through the eyes 
and mouth, and I saw them stop; the foremost went up to it, 
but seemed afraid to touch it. But the wolves in the rear 
were impatient, and pushed the others on; one fell upon the 
mask, and evidently crushed the lantern, for the light went 
out, and again the wretches were in pursuit. 

“ We cannot be saved,” said Ivan at length, “unless you 
can think of something else.” 

“If I had but a rope,” I shouted, “I might do something.” 

“Then catch this,” he answered, and threw a good sized 
piece over the top of the carriage: “I bronght it in case the 
harness broke.” : , 

I «pulled off my long boot, which was lined with sheep- 
skin, with a band of fur round the top, and prayed, as I fas- 


foes might mistake it for a trap. I then threw it over, and 
had the pleasure of seeing it bump most satisfactorily along 
the wolves keeping at a respectful distance. This continued 
for a minute or two, and then our lame horseefeil. 

“We must leave him,” cried Ivan, jumping down as he 
spoke ; and I followed his example, cutting the harness with 
our knives. 

“Have your pistols ready,” said the Russian, “ whilst I 
fasten the traces—the wolves are upon us,” 

And so it was. My boot no longer served to frighten 
them. It now lay quiet on the snow; and I had just time to 
turn and shoot the f»remost as he was making a spring. 

“Mount!” shouted the driver, and I sprang on to the step, 
managing to shoot an immense wolf who was rushing at one 
of the horses. 

“We are free now,” I said to Ivan; “the wolves will 
surely remain with the lame horse.” 

“ Yes, I think we are,” he answered ; “but load your pis- 
tols; if we do not reach the post-house before they overtake 
us, we shall find them more savage than ever; that poor 
brute will not be a mouthful for each of them.” 

But at the edge of the wood we saw the walls of the post- 
house, just as the pack rushed into the brighter light. They 
felt they were foiled, and shrank away, howling dismally. 
As to the ladies, they were really more dead than alive when 
we helped them out of the carriage, and we all agreed that we 
must take an hour’s rest before we started. 

As we reached the frontier another doubt arose, Our pass- 
ports were en régle, but I only had them for my wife, myself, 
and one of my daughters: they had been made out when we 
talked of joining my eldest daughter and her husband in 
Paris, and uhey were likely to be of service; but how was I 
to manage about Emma and Carry? After some delibe- 
ration, I ‘decided upon consulting our driver, who had behaved 
so well in our escape from the wolves. So telling the ladies 
that they might have a short rest at a comfortable little post- 
house which we had reached, I joined Ivan, offering him a 
share of my brandy-bottle, and asked if he had not been long 
in the service of Count Viadimer. ‘ 

“Tam aserf, born on his land,” was his reply; “and my 
father was before me.” 

“Is he not a good master?” 1 inquired. 

“ He is, indeed, my lord,” for so he persisted in calling me. 
“Ah! if all vassals were as fortunate as [ have been, Russia 
would be a different country from what it is.” 

I caid I believed his master trusted him, and I would do 
the same. I wanted to know what I had best do, as I had 
not passports for two of my daughters, and I dared not apply 
to the officials of the frontier towns. 

“T fear you would not be allowed to pass,” he said; “ but 
could not you get thera across the river Meme!, and then pick 
them up after going through the nearest town ?” 

“ How do you mean ?” I inquired. 

“ When we get near to Meretch,” Ivan answered, “ I could 
turn aside, for I know the part quite well. The river must 
be frozen hard at this time, and lL or my lord might take the 
young ladies over, leave them at a cottaze close to the banks 
of the Memel, and then return to the carriage and drive to 
Meretch, where you can show your papers.” 

This plan I deemed feasible, although the idea of leaving 
two young girls at the mercy of strangers was repugnant to 
my feelings. But when I told my daughters about it, they 
both declared that they had no fear, and that they would 
much rather cross the ice than be detained perhaps for weeks 
at Meretch. 

On the banks of the river another difficulty arose. There 
was no passport for Ivan, and yet we were most unwilling to 
part from him. 

“My lord must condescend to act as driver,” said Ivan, 
“and I can see the young ladies across the river, and protect 
them from danger if necessary. Or can stay with the car- 
riage, and on arriving at Meretch pretend to return to St. 
Petersburgh, and seize the first opportunity of crossing the 
river. 

The last plan would have taken too much time, so I told 
him we felt ‘ull confidence in Lim, and promised him a hand- 
some reward if we reached Paris in safety ; and so we parted. 

We had not much trouble at Meretch. When I produced 
my passports, I said my business was of importance; an hour 
saved was sometimes worth a fortune to a merchant like me, 
and if the official would kindly assist me by paying any dues 
that were required, I should feel everlastingly indebted to 
him. So sayiug,I slipped a bag of money into his willing 
fingers. He gave a look of intelligence, glanced at my pass- 
ports, and begged me not to dismount—there should not be a 
hindrance if he had the power to prevent it. 

When out of the town my heart bounded. We were once 
more free! I trasted to join the girls in an hour or so, and 
lost no time on the road; but the path was a winding one, 
aud there were numerous cross-roads; however, I took the 
river as my guide, and in course of time we reached a cottage, 
but could hear nothing of our little party. Further on, we 
met an old woman, who made us understand that she had 
seen two girls whom a Russian was taking before the authori- 
ties, as he feared they were spies. “‘ But they looked both 
good and modest, and my heart ached for them,” she added, 
with a sigh. After giving her a trifle, we hastened on, and 
soon overtook my weary children. ivan had seen some 
military resting in the cottage when he p2eped in through the 
narrow window, and feared that uopleasxnt inquiries might 
be made, so he concocted this story, which he was sure would 
win the heart of any peasant. 

The girls told me that the poor woman had been very kind ; 
she had brought them black bread and cheese in her apron, 
and milk from her little dairy, though Ivan had pretended 
that he could not allow them tw stop and rest. My 
daughters said that they would never forget his kindness and 
thoughtfulness; and, indeed, he has proved a most faithful 
servant; he is now my gamekeeper at——. His master 
thought it would be scarcely prudent for him to return to 
Viadimer. 

A day later I could not have left the capital, for I should 
have been in prison; for the authorities had heard that I was 
connected with the English press. Nothing could be more 
absurd; but such is Russia. E. M. 





LOSSES AT SEA. 


It is still to be proved whether iron or oak is the most 
buoyant and suitable material for ships, and whether the 
vessel of Benbow’s time, or the mass of metal that now 
bears our English thunders over the waves, is to be the sea- 
conqueror of the future. The recent deplorable fate of the 
London has led to many such inquiries, and the thoughts to 
which it has given rise will long continue to ferment in the 
minds of our ship-builders and ship-buyers. In seeking 
greater speed and in steam-power, we may perha 

have rather lost sight of other qualities equally valuable, 





tened the rope securely round the instep, that our hungry 


and equally needful for the safety and comfort of our sailors. 
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lamity has led so many Englishmen, let us briefly recapitu- 
late a few of.the chief shipwrecks and other losses at sea 
- during the last century. 

The loss of the Royal George, a fine 110-gun ship, in 1782, 
not ina storm, not by fire, or in the shock of battle, but in 
a sea calm and without a ripple, excited a great interest in 
England, and roused Cowper the poet to the production of a 
ballad that is still read. In her last cruise, the Royal George 
having sprung a leak, was ordered into dock to be examined, 
and to have some of her copper sheathing removed. She 
was to be “careened” at Spithead—that is, to have her guns 
removed to one side till the damaged part rose above the wa- 
ter. At 6 A.M. on an August morning, the work was begun ; 
and at ten, to remove some more copper, she was lowered 
another streak. A great part of the crew (nine hundred men) 
had just sat down to dinner, when a sudden gust of wind 
coming, forced the vessel Jower on her side; the sea poured 
in at the open ports, and she sunk in eight minutes. Admiral 
Kempenfeldt, who was at the time in his cabin, perished, and 
so also did two hundred and sixteen bumboat women and 
children who were on board. Of twelve hundred persons in 
the vessel at the time, about two hundred and ninety were 
saved by boats, which were kept off for a few moments by 
the whirlpool round the sinking ship. The Lark, a victuai- 
ling sloop alongside the Royal George at the time, also sunk in 
the eddy, and several of her men were lost. Soon after the 
catastrophe, numbers of dead bodies appeared floating round 
the ships at Spithead. The Royal George had been condemned, 
and had only a few months more to float. 

Another calamitous and historical wreck was that of the 
St. George, ninety-eight guns, one of the fleet sent into the 
Baltic, in 1811, to convoy merchantmen, Admiral Reynolds 
commander. The St. George had been injured by a collision, 
and was being brought home by two men-of-war, when she 
went ashore near Cape Ryssenstein, on the coast of Jutland. 
Her guardian-vessel, the Defence (seventy-four), first grounded, 
and went to pieces in half an hour, all her crew perishing 
but five seamen and one marine, who were saved on spars, 
The St. George took ground upwards of eight bundred fathoms 
from land, as she was trying to anchor. No boats could 
reach her from tine shore, and those lowered from the ship 
were instantly lost. Only twelve men were saved, and these 
escaped on planks. Wher they left, Admiral Reynolds and 
Captain Guyon, who had refused to leave the vessel, were ly- 
ing dead on the quarter-deck, surrounded by some five hun- 
dred of the crew. Fatigue aud cold had struck them one by 
one. About fifty men were still alive, and their cries could 
be heard till dark. <A part of the mast was cut away, 
and a raft was also formed, but in vain. ‘Two days after- 
wards, the gale abating, boats were put off to bring ashore the 
bodies of the admiral and officers, but the deck had been 
washed away. Between thirteen hundred and fourteen hun- 
dred lives were lost with these two vessels. 

The Earl of Abergavenny, a noble first-class East Indiaman, 
of twelve hundred tons, sailed from Portsmovth on February 
1, 1805, with other outward bound vessels, under convoy of 
the Weymouth frigate. The weather was unfavourable, and 
the wind strong zgainst them. The very first night, the 
sheep-dog and the flock—the frigate and the convoy—lost 
sight of each other, and till day broke were out of each other’s 
reach. This was an ominous beginning, but the sailors no 
doubt aitributed it all to sailing on a Friday, and turning the 
ship's head, ran for Portland Roads. There was less hurry 
in those days, and no steam to force a vessel through opposing 
sea and wind. It was a comfortable, easy-going age; and the 
captain of an Indiaman, laden with precious goods, and 
bound for a long journey, thought nothing of a few days’ 
delay. On Tuesday (there must have been rough work 
between the Friday and Tuesday), the Indiaman having a 
pilot on board, a calm, grave man, who knew every rock, 
bight, and headland, beat along the Dorsetshire coast, and 
bore up for Portland Roads; but ebb-tide setting ia fast, and 
the wind being slack (misfortune on misfortune), she suddenly 
drove on the Shambles, a rock off the Bill of Portland. 
There was no alarm at first—no thought of not getting off at 
the turn-tide—no fear of ever having to take to the boats; so 
for an hour and a balf no guns were fired to signal the shore- 
people, At four,she made much water, which gained terribly 
fast upon the pumps. The crew worked hard, endeavouring 
to bail her at the fore-hatchway, but with little success. In 
the midst of all this anxiety and excitement, at five, the car- 
penter went below, and searching about and sounding, 
returned with a pale, scared face, and reported a great leak, 
that no pledgets or art of his could stop. Then, and not till 
then, the huge wounded ship epoke, groaned forth her alarm 
and distress, with discharge of twenty caunon. Ceaselessly, 
too, the pumps went; but at six o’clock the loss seemed cer- 
tain ; more leaks were discovered ; and to crown the horror 
and misery, the wind, as if exulting at the mischief, rose to a 
furious gale. Night, too, had come, and hidden shore and 
sea. The vessel was settling down fast. At seven, more 
guns were fired, to call for boats to take off crew and passen- 
gers, and king’s and Company’s troops, who were on board. 
The Harl of Abergavenny was laden with gold. She had 
seventy thousand pounds in specie, and a cargo of porcelain 
and other rarities, valued at two hundred thousand pounds. 
All that must go now, if the one hundred and sixty sailors, 
fifty passengers, thirty Chinamen, and twu hundred recruits, 
could only be saved. Wordsworth, the captain, was a mild, 
thoughtful man—called “ the Philosopher” by his friends ; and 
he keeps his head during all this growing danger, in the hope- 
less, baffling darkness. At eight, the captain sends the purser, 
the third mate, and six seamen ashore, to save the valuable 
papers and despatches. Now, this fortunate third-mate had 
been loitering on shore with the first-mate when the vessel 
left Portsmouth, and had been forced by the greedy boatmen 
to pay forty guineas for a boat to join their ill-starred ship ; 
now they would give ove hundred and forty guineas to get 
clear aud safe out of it. One boat of brave Dorsetshire fisher- 
men beat out to them, and clinging for a moment by rope and 
boat-hook, took off five passengers, and swept off with them 
securely. 

About nine, the water had risen above the orlop deck. The 
crisis approached, and Captain Wordsworth, in his calm and 

collected way, had to fulfil a painful duty, and inform the pas- 
sengers that they must soon perish. The crew, hitherto calm 
and orderly, broke through all discipline in the despair of that 
moment, demanded drink; they would die delirious and 
happy ; but the officers withstood the brutal and unworthy 
craving, and stood armed, with their backs to the door of the 
spirit-room. Just before the ship staggered in its death-throes, 
and began.to sink, Mr. Bagget, the chief mate, eaid to Captain 
Wordsworth: “ We have done all we can, sir—she will sink 
in & moment ;” to which the captain calmly replied: “It can- 
not be helped—Goi’s will be done.” He refused all entreat- 
ies to save himself, and when last seen, the brave man was 
clinging quietly and imperturbably to a ro; About eleven, 
the ship sank beckwards, falling 
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Following out a train of thought into which the late ca-| first on her beam-ends, in twelve fathom water. Between 
eighty and ninety persons were at the time clinging to the 
tops of the masts,and were afterwards taken off. 
agony of the last hour, the sailurs had forgottea to get the 
boats out. At half-past eleven, the ebore-boats were bailed 
by the men still in the shrouds, whom, however, they did not, 
for some reason or other, try to save. About twelve, a sloop 
anchored close to the wreck, and saved the wretched men 
who still remained. The number lost in this terrific wreck 
was three hundred. The cargo of treasure and porcelain was 
estimated at two hundred thousand pounds. . 
saved but some despatches for India, and some valuable prints 
consigned to General Lake. 
vates, taken from the wreck, died in the boat that rescued 
them before they could reach Weymouth, although that place 
was only two miles distant. Some time after, the spar-deck 
of the unhappy vessel floated up, with many trunks and light 


8. 
The Kent East Indianman was destroyed by fire in the Bay 
of Biscay on the 1st of March, 1825. This fine ship, of 1350 
tons, had on board a crew of 158 men, 364 soldiers, 20 private 
passengers, 43 women, and 66 children. : 
on fire by the light from the lamp of an inspecting officer, 
which caught some spirit from a stoved-in casket in the hold. 
Three out of the six boats belonging to the Kent were soon 
swamped, but the most perfect discipline was maintained 
throughout the whole time of danger; the officers, with 
swords drawn, superintending the departure of first the women 
and children, and then of the soldiers and crew. The captain 
of the Kent was almost the last man to drop from the spanker 
boom into the boat—nor would he leave his ship until he heard 
the guns, whose tackle had burst in the advancing flames, «x- 
plode in the hold, into which they had one by one fallen. 
Fourteen men who clung to the chains till the masts fell over- 
board were saved by a Liverpool vessel. 
were seen waving amid tbe flames till the masts fell like 
stately steeples, and the fire reaching the magazine, the charred 
| timbers were blown into the air by a tremendous explosion. 
Eye-witnesses describe the half-burnt vessel as resembling an 
immense caldron or basket-work of fire, the blackened planks 
dark against the flame. 
way, and storms of sparks were scattering to the wind. One 
man was seen by the sailors of the rescuing boats bound to 
some spars that were under the ship’s counter. 
close, that as the stern-frame rose with evcry swell, he was 
jerked upwards and suspended above the water, only to be 
scorched by streams of pure flame that shot forth momenta- 
rily from the casings of the gun-room ports. 
sions the man screamed with agony, till the surge came and 
buried the stern-frame in the waves. Just as the boat reached 
the sufferer, the fire snapped the rope that bound him to the 
spar, and he sunk and was seen no more. 
that the spar had caught by some rope to the keel or rudder- 
irons, while the other spars had drifted away. It is supposed 
that above eighty-one individuals perished in the luckless Hént. 


packets, left the Mersey at daybreak on August 24, 1848, with 
a crew of 30 men and 366 emigrants and passengers. About 
12 o’clock, a yacht from Beaumaris saw the vessel between 
Orme’s-head and Abergele. 
yacht, was standing with his friends admiring the splendour 
of the ship, when, to their horror, she suddenly put up her 
helm, as if she was about to return to Liverpool. 
went a flag of distress, and a moment after, furious flames 
broke out from her stern and centre. The yacht could not 
run alongside the burning vessel because of the sea that was 
running, but she lowered a boat, and saved thirty-persons. 
The Brazilian steam-frigate Ajfonso also came to the help of 
the Ocean Monarch, as well as several other steamers. 
flames were now so threatening that the crew all rushed to 
the forepart of the vessel. 
arms jumped into the sea, and men followed. As the fire ad- 
vanced, driving all before it, the passengers and crew collected 
on the jib-boom, clinging in clusters as thick as they could 
pack, and even huddling one upon another in that paroxysm 
of despair. 
gers ran distractedly about quite uncontrolled, and burrying 
to the most dangerous places. To add to the horror, and just 
when rescue was near, the foremast fell with a fearful crash, 
and with its burning spars on‘ the shrieking masses crowded 
on the jib-boom, which it struck into the water with all those 
thut had taken refuge on it. The captain threw spars to float 
those overboard, and then, being pressed by the flames, leapeJ 
after them, and seized hold of some floating wood. Several 
men struggling for the same hold, he swam off to another 
plank, and there remained till the yacht picked him up. The 
Brazilian frigate, out on a pleasure excursion with the Prince 
de Joinville and the Duke and Duchess ot Aumale on beard, 
came up an hour and a half after the yacht, and anchored to 
windward of the burning vessel. Her sailors making fast a 
rope to the Ocean Monarch, sent her toats backwards and 
forwards to save the endangered wretches who Jay between 
the pursuing fire and the expectant sea. A Bangor and 
a New York steamer also arrived to help in the same good 
work. The yacht remained till the unhappy bark was burned 
to the water’s edge. The men and women were so close to- 
gether in the water that the boatscould not approach the ship 
so near as was necessary. 
gular cause. The brave stewardess perished in attempting to 
save the powder, which, after all, exploded. The fire left the 
figure-head and solid timbers of the stem untouched ; but 
the upper works were cleared to the water’s edge as clean as 
if a carpenter’s saw had levelledthem. As the water stole in, 
and the burning sbip settled down, large volumes of flame 
rushed forward hissing and crackling. Of the 396 passengers 
and sailors, 218 were saved, and 178 lost—the majority killed 
by falling masts. This fire was supposed by the steward to 
have originated in a careless passenger having made a fire in 
a wooden ventilator which ran from the third deck to the 
captain’s cabin, mistaking it for a chimney. The captain, 
however, attributed it to the passengers smoking near crates 
of earthenware, which was packed in exposed straw. Water 
was instantly thrown upon the fire, but almost immediately 
the afier-part of the vessel burst into flames. The anchors 
were instantly let go, to keep the ship to the wind and the fire 
to the stern. Two boats were also got out, but the cruel fire 
came on the rest before the lashings could be either loosened 
or cut. 

Losses at sea have been and will continue to be, but their 
number may be reduced hy forethought, care, and increased 

Passenger-vessels must not be over- 
rs must be always carried ; too great 
speed must not be sought, to overtax the engines; dead 
weight must be prudently distributed. No reckless selfish 
greed of base men hasting to be rich must be allowed to ren- 
der our merchant and emigrant vessels less fit than they used 
to be to safely brave the dangers of the treacherous element 
enon a brave’sailors get their living, and too often meet 


study of meteorology. 
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THE ROYAL TOUCH. 


Doctor Johnson is said to have been one of the last Patieny 
who tested the efficacy of the old superstitious Procesy 
healing by royal touch. When asked if he could remem” 
Queen Anne, he used to state that he had “a confuseq 


sumehow a sort of solemn recollection of a lady in dj bn 
and a long black hood.” As Johnson was born in 1 


Anne died so soon after as 1714, it was hardly to be exp! 
that more particular detaiis of the ceremony could be Tetainei 
in the memory of the child-sufferer. The precise date y 
Johnson was touched by the Queen is not stated, but by the 
newspapers of the period 1t has been shown that on the 

of March, 1712, 200 persons were brought before Anne to 
healed. Johnson, at that date, was only two years and 8 hal 
old. His mother brought him from Lichfield to Londog , 
be touched by the Queen on the advice of Sir John Fy 
physician of fame in Lichfield : a proof of the high estima: 
in which the royal healing was generally hel early in the 
last century. Itis perhaps needless to state that the Tonl 
touch was without effect in Jobnson’s case. His coun 
remained to the last disfigured by a constitutional malady. 
aud one of his eyes was so affected as to be almost vi 
“ The dog was never good for much,” he used himself to sa 
of it. Boswell ventured to banter him upon the in 
of the Queen’s healing, saying, in allusion to the J 
principles in which Johnson had been educated, and of whic, 
he ever retained some odour, that “his mother had not oy. 
ried him far enough. She should have taken him to Rom.” 
i.e., to the Pretender. ; 
Faith in the royal power of healing gradually weakened sj 
expired. The Jacobites held that the gift departed with th 
Stuarts. Yet the partisans of the House ot Hanover wep 
probably for some time unwilling to concede that their go. 
reigns were less endowed than their predecessors in this or jy 
any other respect. It has been ascertained that four sever 
Oxford editions of the Book of Common Prayer were prinigj 
after the accessioa of the House of Hanover, all containing x 
an integral part of the Service, “ The office for the Healing” 
Carte’s “ History of England,” published between 1747 an 
1755 (concerning which Warton said, ‘‘ You may read Hun 
for his eloquence, but Carte is the historian for facts’, {.| 
into disrepute because he had vindicated the efficacy of the 
royal healing as inherent in the Pretender. The Corpora 
ot London withdrew their subscription, the author's cre 
was destroyed, and his work left unfinished ; but this was o9, 
owing to the extent of his faith in the royal touch, but b. 
cause his faith was limited to the curative powers of tie 
Stuarts, to the prejudice of tue Hauoverian monarchs, | 
does not appear, however, that any sovereign afler Anne q. 
tempted to heal by touching. The ritual for the office, 
with many variations, is to be found in all or most of thee. 
tions of the Prayer Book printed in her reign; also in 
Sparrow’s “ Collection of Articles, Injunctions, Canons, (;. 
ders, Ordins nces, and Constitutions Ecclesiastical,” first pu) 
lished in 1661. 

Sir Jobn Hawkins, upon the authority of several old wi- 
ters, states that the gift of healing was derived by our princs 
from Edward the Confessor. Bat it has been shown that the 
kings of France claimed the same privilege, which they exe 
cised, however, under a less presumptuous formula; “Is 
Roi te touche; Dieu te guérisse.” Shakspeare, to plew 
James I, it has been alleged, in the fourth act of his “ Mw 
beth,” makes mention of the miraculous power :— 


Malcolm, Comes the King forth, I pray you? 
Doctor, Ay, sir; there are a crew of wretched souls 
That stay his cure: their malady convinces 
The great assay of art; but, at his touch, 
Such sanctity hath Heaven given his hand, 
‘They presently amend. 

* * * . 
Macduff. What's the disease be means? 
Malcolm. Tis call’d the evil; 

A most miraculous work in this good king; 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 

I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows: but strangely-visited people 
All swollen and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers: and ’tis spoken, 

‘To the succeeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediction. 


The “ golden stamp” was a coin called an angel, of the 
value of ten shillings, impressed on one side with the figure 
of St. Michael the Archangel, and on the other with s shipit 
full sail. In the Duke of Buckingham’s play, “ The he 
hearsal,” when Prince Prettyman talks of going to the war, 
Tom Thimble observes, “I shall see you come home like a 
angel for the king’s evil, with a hole bored through you.” 

r. Pepys in his diary, under date the 28rd June, 1660, 1 
cords, “To my lord’s lodgings, where Tom Guy came tone, 
and there staid to see the King touch the people for the King’ 
Evil. But he did not come at all, it rained so; and the pot 
people were forced to stand all the morning in the rain in te 
garden. Afterwards he touched them in the Banqueting 
House.” On the 13th April, 1661, there is another entry 0 
the subject: “Met my lord with the duke, and after litte 
talk with him 1 went to the Banquet-house and there saw tit 
King heale, the first time that I ever saw him do it; which 
did with great gravity, and it seemed to me an ugly office ail 
a simple one.” The King, according to the prescribed fort, 
crossed the sore of the sick persons brought to him withs 
golden angel, while the last clause of the Gospel of the 
was repeated. Tnis done, the chirurgeon was to lead am 
the sick, and the chaplain was to finish the service. The j* 
tient was to have the angel bored, and a ribbon daw 
through it, hanged about his neck, and to wear it “until bt 
should be full whole.” 

| Bishop Bull in a sermon published in 1703 says, “T# 
divers persons desperately labouring under the Bri 
have been cured by the mere touch of the royal haod, 
with the prayers of the priests of our church, is unq 

ble.” To many people the act of touching was synonyms 
with healing: “ My lord of Anglesey had a cure 
the King’s Evil with those others on Tuesday,” says le 
to Lady Bacon in 1629. 

In Burn’s “History of Parish Registers” it is stated 
between 1660 and 1682, no less than 92,107 persons rect 
the royal touch. Every one coming to the Court for 
purpese was required to bring a certificate signed by 
minister and churchwardens of his parish that he had ~~ 
any previous occasions been touched by his Majesty: 

isters of Camberwell and other parishes contain noses 
of those to whom the certificates had been given. It i# 
that at the time of Charles IL. the superstition W# 


* The Editor has in his possession a of the last 
which contained this service; it is curious as being adomel ™® 








the portrait of George i., who, soon after his 
dered the form to fe omitied. 
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peight, 
\ that 
ation is a certain specific against ring-worm, &c., bas 
peen known to prevail in many parts of England. 
Durtron Cook. 


THE SALT MINES OF HALLEIN. 


fravelling is one of the few pleasures of this world that does 
pot perish in the using. Southey said, “It is mure delightful 
to have travelled than to travel,” and I think he is right. 
The most prosperous journeys have their anxieties and disap- 
ents, and sight-seeing is so fatiguing as sometimes to 

all enjoyment ; but in retrospect, all that was unpleas- 

js forgotten, and we only live over the most delighttul 
ofour experiences. Among many agreeable recollections 


however, a somewhat analogous delusion to the 





a journey in the Tyrol, nothing is more prominent than a 


ei the salt mines of Hallein, a few miles from Saltzburg. 
mines ran through a mountain which you ascend in a 
light carriage, holding only two persons, and drawn bya 
pair of powerful horses up the steepest path I ever travelled 
op wheels. As we ascended, the view behind us became very 
d, but I hardly dared to look at it lest the turning of my 
round should drag the carriage back or tip the horses 

over upon us, SO nearly perpendicular was the road. We 
suddenly at a small house, and to our surprise we 

found ourselves at tbe entrance to the mines. Our party cen- 
sisted of two American ladies, a young Englishman. my 
pusband and myself. Our lackey had preceded us, to order 
the necessary preparations, and when be met us I hardly 
him, s0 much was he disguised by the white linen suit 

he had put on over his own clothes. He handed us over to a 
woman in waiting, who showed us into a little room, where 
we saw three suits of white linen jackets and trousers. We 
that they were for the gentlemen, and asked for the 
coverings that ladies wear. What was our astonishment when 
she showed us by intelligible signs that this was to be our 
ise! We protested in vain against the trousers. The 
Emperor had given strict orders that no one sbould enter the 


pine without them. The Empress herself had worn them, 


snd s0 had the Princesses. ‘Ths authority was indisputable ; 


so we submitted, but not before one lady proposed giving up 
the sight rather than wear the trousers. This could not now 


bedone. The carriages that had brought us up the mountain 


had returned, and our own vebicle had gone round to the 
Mrs. G—— sat 
down first, and suffered the woman to put her feet into the 
, coarse trousers and tuck into them her travelling dress 
These encumbrances so increased her 
naturally rotund appearance, that she looked like the carica- 
ture of a little Dutchman, and Miss A—— and I laughed so 
immoderately that we could not begin our toilets, At last, 
however, we bethought ourselves that time was precious, and 
A long white jacket anc a short leather 
apron, put on behind, with a cloth cap stuck on the top of 
the head, over the bonnet cap, completed our grovesque 
ce. When dressed we could not stop laughing at each 

other and at ourselves. Miss A—— thought she never could 
before our gentlemen, but I told her there was no re- 
treating now ; she was in for the whole, and must make the 
best of it. Knowing that the men about the house were used 
to the sight, we marched boldly out before them, and saw no 
We next met Mr, Farrar, and 
envied him his good looks, for the cap became him, and his 
Not so our 
He looked like a fat baker or man cook, 
and when they both saw my figure they laughed themselves 
speechless. I had preceded the other ladies, and the gentle- 
men, having seen me first, were less affected by their appear- 
ance, and could control their mirth. Miss A—— was tall, and 
The cap and 


other side to take us up when we emerged. 


and all her petticoats. 


the operation. 


change in their countenances. 


white suit only made him look a little stouter. 
young Englishman. 


bore the disguise better than her companions. 
jacket were becoming to her, and the Englishman said that 


viewed in front, she looked like a Circassian beauty, and 


viewed sideways, she was like a burgomaster. 


We soon entered a dim chamber of the mine ; and, scarcely 
reconciled to our dress, we were put toa further trial, by 
being required to sit astride on a long wooden bench, close to 
eich other, each holding alighted candle. This bench, which 
was on wheels, was dragged along at a moderate pace through 
Our wheels 


a long gallery, just large enough to admit us. 
tan on wood, and on each side of us were wooden logs 


through which the salt water is conveyed out of the moun- 
tain. We had not ceased to wonder at our predicament when 
we were allowed to dismount from our wooden horse, and 
ourselves at the top of a shaft, down which we were to 

slide in the most curious way. Two large round poles, placed 
about eight inches apart, were carried from the top to the 
bottom of the shaft, at an angle of sixty degrees; on these we 
Were to seat ourselves and slide down into the dark abyss 
below—for our lights revealed nothing beyond the entrance. 
Before each lady was a miner seated on these poies, his legs 
extended on them; he had hold of a rope which glided 
through his gloved hand, by which to regulate his pace. She 
_— hands on his shoulders and sat on the poles as he did. 
¢ now saw the use of the aprons put on behind. That 


smooth black leather was to slide upon. 


of Roman tools were the most curious. 


Again mounted on the top of a slide, I felt very courageous,|and feared and suspected was evident. 
told my miner to go fast ; so away we sped into the dark 


and were down in a few seconds. Arrived at the dot 


Fase 


top 


» 1 could appreciate the length and steepness of the 
ilide, and was surpri-ed at my own fearless descent. We now 
walked a long way before coming to another slide, and when 
Wehad descended that, we found ourselves on the margin of 

lake, which looked as black as ink, and was 
‘tround with lights in fanciful shapes. A wooden raft with 
teats on it received us, and we floa‘ed over this subterranean 
barely room enough between the water and the 
Over our heads for us to sit upright. This was the ae! 
0! 
t, and the salt is obtained by filling up the whole 
fresh water. This eats away the roof, and the salt 


F, 


rh aod part of the whole, for the roof is composed 


HE 


in the water, whilst the earth falls to the bottom. | the Germans ‘might ignore it. Great and deep forces are not 
pon aaa lead off the salt water in logs, dig out the earth, and | to be extinguished or turned aside by a reserved way of talk- 
seat the process. Now if the roof of this place is so easily| ing about them. It is plain that, in proportion as nations are 


and began to languish after the Revolution. Even of 


the bishop’s laying on of hands in the service of 


Thus adjusted, and 
very carefully instructed by our valet, off we set, at a very 
pace. I liked the motion, and soon wished to go 

futer. The gentlemen went down alone; aud any Yankee, 
sceustomed to coasting when a boy, would soon feel at home 
these slides. This first one was two hundred teet long. 
Itseemed but too short to me, and I was glad to hear that 
were four more to be descended. We now walked along 

Way through very narrow galleries cut in the solid rock, stop- 
ping occasionally at some larger opening to see some part of 
the salt. works, or some memorial of a royal visit, or a collec- 
of the productions of the mine, in which red salt in large 

t masses was the prettiest object, and the remains 


looked up at those on the way, and seeing the lights at 


crumbled away, what’ prevents its falling in, and burying all 
under it in inextricable ruin? The effect of the illumination 
was very beautiful, and our passage over that dark water 
seemed like a dream. On leaving it, we had two more slides. 
One of them was five hundred feet long, but we got on it half 
way down. In all, we descended on slides about eight hun- 
dred feet perpendicular height, besides going down some long 
and steep ladders. When un these we felt the full benefit of 
our male attire. We could not have gone down in safety in 
our usual dress. As it was, we had no difficulty. When all 
was seen and done in these vast subterranean wastes, which 
employ three hundred meu daily within the mountain, and 
two hundred without, we had to make our exit through a 
little gallery cut in the solid marble rock, a mile and one third 
in length. To do this, we again mounted what they call their 
wooden horse, and were drawn by miners, at a rapid rate, 
with a current of cold air in our faces, and in perfect silence. 
We had no space in which to move a limb, and were charged 
to keep erect and quiet, for the least motion would have 
brought us in contact with the rough marble wall that was 
flitting by us at a great rate. The time of this strange ride 
seemed very long. When we bad advanced more than half 
way we saw daylight at the farther end, Jooking in the dark 
prospective like a star. When at last we reached the opening, 
and were ushered back to the green earth, a fine sunset, witn 
its rose-tints, made a very striking contrast to the scenes we 
had left, 

We paid well but willingly for our extraordinary expedition, 
found our bonnets, shawls, and parasols awaiting us in another 
dressing-room, and a woman to belp us unrobe. Half an 
hour’s walk brought us to the village of Hallein, where our 
carriage was waiting for us, and a drive of two hours carried 
us back to our hotel in Saltzburg. 


sidiientigeciihiaails 
THE NEW STYLE OF DIPLOMACY. 


Diplomatists and public writers naturally are very much 
shocked at the incredible rashness,as they think it, with 
which Count Bismark insists on setting forth the difficulties of 
his situation in the face of all Europe. That a statesman 
should frankly avow that it may be necessary, in spite of pa- 
cific assurances to the contrary, to fight for the position which 
Prussia has won, appears something worse than a confession 
of weakness. It is a serious breach of all the canons of dip- 
lomatic etiquette. Such frankness, it may be thought, is a 
provocation to the attacks of which the speaker professes to 
be afraid. In affairs of State, to recognise in public an evil 
possibility is to do something towards converting it into evil 
present and actual. Besides, to hint with such unmistakeable 
plainness that a great neighbour is playing the part of a hypo- 
crite is rude and uncourteous. If Count Bismark had been a 
ciplomatist of the good old high class, he would have been as 
polite as possible, prophesying smooth things in every direc- 
tion, dissembling every danger, dwelling only on his advan- 
tages, ignoriog everything but his triumphs and the unclouded 
brilliance of Prussia’s future. Considering the antiquity and 
strength in Europe of the diplomatic traditions of reserve and 
finesse, one cannot wonder at the prevalence of a great deal 
of criticism of this kind. The Emperor of the French 
has, on various memorable occasions, given shocks not 
less violent to diplomatic susceptibilities as to the usages of 
the profession. The Ministers of the United States, too, are 
habitually perverse enough to insist on throwing aside any 
veil and mask which diplomatic fencers have commonly worn 
to prevent their thrusts from doing any harm. Count Bis- 
mark's freedom of speech, however, exceeds either French or 
American frankness, and, with three such Powers agaiast 
them, the old school of diplomatists seem very likely to find 
that their occupation is gone. It would not be any way sur- 
prising if a time which has witnessed so striking an explosion 
of many of the most deep-rooted political superstitions should 
see the extirpation of the idea that secrecy, artifice, and dissi- 
,| mulation constitute the atmosphere proper for international 
transactions. It is hard to see what would be lost with the 
decay of such an idea. Whether Count Bismark svows his 
consciousness of the difficulties around him or not, all Europe 
knows those difficulties, and knows, too, that he is 
far too astute a statesman not to be conscious of their 
existence. It is quite true that, by pulling off a supposed 
enemy’s mask, by telling him you know what he means to 
do, you may force him to action, oval before he has quite 
,| made up his mind to be your enemy. “But then, under most 
circumstances, you are more likely to persuade him in this 
way that he will not have to encounter an unprepared ad- 
versary, and this is commonly the most effective means of 
warning him off. It is pretty clear, for example, that Count 
Bismark’s undisguised rezolution is the chief guarantee that 
the Emperor of the French will not have things all his own 
way about the frontier towns. And the strength of Count 
Bismark’s resolution comes from the fact, which lies at the 
root of the transformation of the modern diplomatic spirit, 
that he only expresses t!.e resolution of the nation of which 
he is the representative. It is because international dealings 
have ceased to be merely a game of Cabinets that the leaders 
can afford to play without concealing their cards. So long 
as the relations of countries depended upon the more or less 
personal aims and interests of a number of individuals, craft 
and reticence were invaluable weapons, and they were possi- 
ble. But the more essentially democratic the political spirit 
of the age becomes, the more the aims and interests of nations 
supersede those of individuals, then the less is it either possible 
or desirable to maintain anything like reserve in the transac- 
tions between them, or in the probable line of policy which 
one may be expected to pursue towards another. Finesse 
was indispensable in times, for example, when England 
allied herself with France because George I. wanted 
aid against the Jacobites, and the Regent of France wanted 
aid against the supporters of Philip. ‘When a Royal 
mistress or a Court favourite could dictate the policy of a 
country, the folly of letting everybody know what you hoped 
Individuals have 
whims and csprices, which cannot be counted on, and which, 
therefore, must be approached with the utmost caution and 
suppleness of management. When, however, international 
relations are determined by large currents of popular force, 
the set of such currents cannot be hidden. Nor would there 
be any advantage in hiding them, because their operation 
would be none the less steady or irresistible for being ignored. 
Count Bismark might politely pretend, in talking to the 
Chamber, that every aspect of the Prussiar. position is tho- 
rougbly tranquil and peaceful. But, ip the first place, every 
member of the Chamber would still know perfectly well that 
there is a great deal of jealous and uneasy feeling in France, 
fraught with nuch peril to Prussian tranquillity ; and, in the 
second place, this tide of French feeling would set in just as 
strongly, and work its own way just as bres, ak however 





supposed to be in earnest in their sentiments and views about 
one another, as international pvlitics are business and not pas- 
time, expedition in settling difficulties is one of the most de- 
sirable of all qualities in those who undertake such affairs. 
And nothing is so conducive to expedition as frankness in 
coming to the true issue between the parties concerned. 


pe ae 
THE DISMISSAL OF M. DROUYN DE LHUYS. 


lt would be folly to consider the fact of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys’ retirement from the Foreign Office an incident of 
no extraordinary importance. At no time and under no cir- 
cumstances—except of palpable «xternal causes, such as 
manifest ill health—can the resignation of one of the Empe- 
ror Napoleon’s Foreign Ministers be disassociated from poli- 
tical motives, for the life and action of the Empire are con- 
centrated in its attitude towards foreign nations, so that the 
Director of the Foreign Department must be the essential 
organ of the imperial mind. But if then, at all times it is natural 
to ascribe a political reason for the removal of a Foreign 
Secretary, it becomes absolutely impossible to dismiss the 
notion, when we observe such «an array of incidents attend- 
ing an unexpected removal, as on this occasion. M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys’ retirement has beea pointedly marked with what 
the canons of common-sense interpretation must read as the 
signs of disgrace and expulsion. The announcement in the 
Moniteur of his having ceased to hold the seals of office pro- 
duced not less surprise in the public, than the studied curtness 
of language in which the Emperor communicated the accep- 
tance of his Minister’s resignation. It is impossible for any 
official expression to be more chilling in its wording, “TI re- 
gret, my dear M. Drouyn de Lhuys, that circumstances oblige 
me to accept your resignation,” is all the Emperor has to say. 
Never hss a Government servant been-told to go to the right- 
about with less ceremony. Also, the surprise created by the 
first announcement has not diminished, for when so unex- 
pected # resolution comes in so startling a manner men have 
the right to conjecture some exceptional motive to have been 
at work, and will strain their own wits:to guess it. It requires 
but a glance at the newspaper correspondence from Paris to 
see how completely the public was unprepared for what has 
happened, and how thoroughly it is puzzled for an explana- 
tion of the event. 
We believe that this must not be sought, as has been sur- 
mised, in backwardness on the part ot the late Minister to 
assist in the literal execution of the September Convention 
concluded by himcelf. It is not in any backwardness, 
but in attributed over-forwardness that, we believe, 
has resided the head and front of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys’ offences. Information we have received on excellent 
authority incicates that M. Drouyn d2 Lhuys has been offered 
up as a scapegoat to the clamour of the French public, at 
France coming away with nothing but a fillip out of the great 
scramble that bas so vastly enriched Prussia. In advancing 
the demand for a rectification of frontier, that statesman is 
charged in high quarters with having been guilty of language 
never authorized, so that he would be held responsible to 
France for having thoughtlessly exposed the Empire to a re- 
buff. Upon his head thus it is sought to concentrate the vials 
ot noisy wrath at the inflation of Prussia, while France has 
not grown an inch, but has only been snubbed. Such is the 
account of the reasons for the resignation we derive from 
sources of an excellent nature, and it is borne out by every- 
thing which can be detected as an indication of what is 
going on. It is not merely by the downright harsh language 
publicly addressed to him in the letters of dismissal that the 
late Minister is held up to general attention as the object of 
Imperial disfavour. M. Drouyn de Lhuys, after having had 
the honour of France confided to his keeping during four 
years, is not only superseded, but. summarily turned away, 
without being allowed to carry on the current business of the 
department for ten days longer, until the arrival of his suc- 
cessor from Turkey. A more glaring mazifestation of sovereign 
displeasure, calculated to concentrate the heightened light of 
disgrace upon the individual, cannot be conceived. It is the 
proceeding to which a master has recourse when he wishes 
to mark his sense of the total untrustworthiness of a servant, 
and no posterior explanation will ever succeed in removing 
that impression. Atthe same moment that the Minister is 
thus dismissed, who is accused of having written despatches 
couched in an unauthorized tone of menace against Germany, 
we hear of various movements in an analogous sense. It is 
affirmed that M. de Lavalette, who certainly must represent 
the current of influence contrary to that of the late Minister, 
as he is entrusted with the temporary direction of his depart- 
ment, and M. Rouher together, have succeeded in convincing 
the Emperor that he must frankly abandon all further ambi- 
guous and semi-hostile attitude towards Germany, as this will 
inflame the fermenting agitation in France to a degree that 
must prove more than a match to the bridling power of Go- 
vernment, if indisposed to embark in war before long. And 
this report, circulated in well informed circles, derives con- 
firmation from the fact that M. Benedetti, the direct go-between 
for the Emperor and Bismarck, who notoriously is imbued 
with pro-Pruseian sympathies, has been summoned to Paris, 
and, though not promoted, as was anticipated, to the Foreign 
Office, has yet received a high mark of the Emperor’s satis- 
faction with his service. It is only the willully blind, who 
will not see things and signs even when staring them in the 
face, who can persist in over-looking the significance of these 
facts.—Spectator. 
————_@———— 
“ JEROME PARK,” FORDHAM, N. Y. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE “ ALBION.” 
September 26, 1866. 

Heretofore I am aware that the Alsion has not devoted 
much space to American turf matters, the pastime of racing, 
on most of the courses—in the neighbourhood of New York, 
at least—having generally, and deservedly, fallen into disre- 
pute. Patronised only by the most reckless and vicious from 
the city, and the most verdant from the country, the 
‘‘ roughs” were in their element upon the race-courses of the 
past. In the drinking booths accompanying them they found 
liberal supplies of the poisonous stimulants hardly needed, as 
one might have supposed, to arouse passions that are always 
brutal enough, without the excitement of strong drink. If 
policemen ever were detailed for the purpose of keeping order 
at these places, they were too few in number to have any 
chance with the hordes of bloodthirsty ruffians who would 
pour from their dens in the vilest quarters of the city, to levy 
outrage and insult upon all decent people who might have 
been persuaded into attending race-meetings. The conduct 
and organization of these affairs, at best, was marked by a 





want of propriety, as well as by a kind of wilful igno- 
tance of the technicalities and mechanism that give a 
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character of refinement to the accessories of a pe 
turf association. Fallen, thus, from the position once held by 
it as one of the manly sports, racing became, in America, an 
amusement with which gentlemen were unwilling to be con- 
nected, and one in which ladies were absolutely debarred 
from taking any part. 

The present week has witnessed the inauguration of a new 
and + many event in the turf affairs of this country. Seve- 
ral gentlemen of position and influence have resolved them- 
selves into an association, some few months ago, with a view to 
providing for New York, or rather, for the country at large, a 
turf establishment which should be free from the objectiona- 
ble element through which racing had fallen into disrepute. 
This aseociation has lately been incorporated under the title of 
the American Jockey Club. <A fine piece of ground, em- 
bracing nearly 250 acres, situated near this village, at a dis- 
tance of about fourteen miles from New York, has been fixed 
upon as the site forthe Derby of America. The property 
originally belonged to, and the laying out and details of this 
new enterprize has been undertaken by, Mr. Leonard W. Je- 
rome, who has become a most active member of the association. 
The course, with its adjoining grounds, henceforth to be 
known by the name of “ Jerome Park,” was thrown open to 
the public, for the first time, on Tuesday last. 

From the nature, generally, of the ground of Westchester 
county, which is uadulating and much broken up by large 
masses of boulder, it was no easy matter to find a level area 
for a race-course of a mile in circumference. So far as level- 
ness is concerned, the position of this new Derby is all that 
could be desired. It lies in an amphitheatre of low hills, the 
encroachment of which npon the plain, at certain points, ren- 
dered it impracticable to Jay out the course in a regular ring, 
crovai. A portion of it, therefore, is circumflex, but none of 
the turns are abrupt, and some experienced trainers are of 
opinion that such irregularities are in no way detrimental to 
the action of a race-horse, but rather the reverse, sbifiing the 
action of the muscles in a manner favcurable to endurance in 
long races. Owners of race-horses may be well satisfied, 
however, to take the course as they find it, and be thankful 
that it is no worse. As fur “track,” we find here the hard 
clay one,common to American race-courses. Turf, in the 
proper acceptation of the word, is not formed by the soil of 
this country. We have nothing like the heath here, or the 
downs, the tough, elastic sward of which is a feature peculiar 
to most English race-courses, and which gives asecure and 

leasant footing to the horses, at the same time that it is not 
iable to be so much affected by bad weather asclay. The 
track at Jerome Park was so cut up by the heavy rain of 
Wednesday, that it was found necessary to postpone the 
finish of the inaugural meeting to next week. From the 
nature of the ground by which nearly three sides of the new 
race-course are bounded, full view of the race can be enjoyed, 
even by outsiders, from several points. The grand stand, 
ted upon a sloping ground on the east side of the course, 
takes in every turn and stretch of the course, a bird’s eye view 
of which, almost, is to be had from the high ground opposite, 
on which the foundations of the new Signal House have 
already been laid. A good deal yet remains to be done to the 
grounds and their surroundings; but things already have a 
workmanlike and artistic look, every arrangement about the 
place conveying a suggestion of progress and rapid improve- 
ment. 

The opening day of the first race-meeting of the 
American Jockey Club—Tuesday last—gave evidence 
that nothing but the guarantee of respectability was 
needed to draw to a race-course near the city thousands of re- 
fined and cultivated persons. As a holiday scene the thing 
‘was unique in its way, the number and style of the equipages, 
as they wound around several routes leading to the course, 
forming a very imposing coup dail as seen from the high 
points of ground in the neighbourhood. There was no want 
of contrast, either, the line being very promiscuously assorted 
into vehicles ranging from the one-horse butcher’s wagon to 
the stylish barouche, or heavy dray, drawn by four dashing 
horses of proud mien. The faces that were missing, chiefly, 
in the throng—and people could well spare them—were 
those of the rough and brutal characters by whom the sport 
of racing had latterly been degraded almost to a level with 
prize-fighting and the pastimes in which bull-dogs and game- 
cocks form the central object of interest. None of these 
characters could have a chunce to mar the enjoyuient of the 
day. In and about the grounds, and along the avenues leading 
to them, metropolitan policemen to the number of two or 
three hundred were arrayed, and these were seconded by a 
full force of detectives to whom the members of the “ swell 
mob” are pretty well known. 

The sport on the opening day, although it appeared to af- 
ford sufficient amusement to the immense crowd assembled, 
should only be taken as a foretaste of what we may have by- 
and-bye, should the American Jockey Club succeed in esta! 
lishing the prestige of the } mee or the Ascot. It is not until 
racing has assumed a national character, that the improve- 
ment in the breed of horses, and the cultivation of the art of 
horsemanship, are fully realized. If the Jerome Park pro- 
mises this, the turf in America may become an annual source 
of enjoyment for some of the more cultivated and decent 
people of New York, as the Derby has long been for a portion 
of the residents of London. 
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European News- 

Although the Cuda arrived at Halifax early on Wednesday 
morning with news to the 16th inst. inclusive, her mails did 
not reach this city in time to be available to us, which is 
unusual. The Cables too, have maintained an ominous silence 
since Monday last, which two circumstances taken together, 
account for our limited summary this week. The quick, and 
generally reliable Persia, will no doubt bring us early tidings 
for our next issue, and also enable us to select from two mails 


Chargé-d’Affairs to Berlin, and also that the Archduke 
Albrecht has been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Aus- 
trian army. Prussia has issued a decree of amnesty to politi- 
cal offenders, and is said to be enthusiastically receiving her 
returning legions from their victorious campaigns southward. 
It has been announced, and again contradicted, that peace 
had been concluded between Prussia and Saxony. La 
France, however, would scarcely assert editorially that it 
was in possession of a copy of the Treaty, and further, 
that according to its conditions, “ King John is to abdicate in 
favour of his son,” unless a treaty had been signed. Therefore 
we take it for granted that such is the case, and that peace is 
again restored throughout Germany. 

From France we have little to note except the continued ill 
health of the Emperor, and the reiterated announcement that 
the Marquis De Moustier has succeeded M. Druyn de Lhuys 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. As for the Empress Eugenie’s 
anticipated condolence with the Pope at Rome, it isa good 
subject for table talk, but hardly, we think, worth a pound 
sterling a word to American readers generally. Italy would 
appear to be still in an unsettled and agitated state, and the 
brigands, so plentiful in that country, would appear to have 
broken out into open rioting and bloodshed. 

From Candia and the borders of Turkey, there is nothing 
new, but the revolt is persistently maintained in Candia, and 
likely to be followed by other neighbouring Islands. 

Russia has, according to the Times, already determined upon 
opening up the Eastern question afresh, and will commence 
by repudiating the Paris Treaty of 1856, aud declaring the 
Black Sea again free. 

From England we are in possession of Mr. Gladstone’s late 
speech at Salisbury, which was upon the whole a manly and 
statesmanlike effort. There is nearly always a breadth of vi- 
sion apparent in Mr. Gladstone’s set speeches. In 
touching upon international relations he said that “the days 
have gone by when that idle and mischievous delusion pre- 
vailed, that the strength of each country was to be sought 
in the depression of its neighbours.” Touching the question 
of refurm which he considers only held for a short time in 
abeyance, he spoke most liberally and statesmanlike. He 
does not appear to desire an immediate return to office, but 
says, “If a good, honest, effectual measure is proposed by 
those now invested with the responsibilities of Government, 
let us embrace it with all our hearts;” but adds that “ while 
there should be no haste and no precipitation, it is important 
that the solution should not be too long delayed.” 

This is no doubt the feeling entertained by the masses of 
the British people, and will ultimately result in the passage 
ofa Reform Bill whether by a Derby or a Gladstone-Stanley 
Ministry. 





Continental Europe. 
During the past three months European politics have not 
only taken the “ master minds” of Europe by surprise, but 
have also startled the whole world. Louis Napoleon’s fa- 
mous coup d'etat of 2nd December—when he staked his all 
upon an inherited name, and won—was scarcely less remark- 
able than has been the surprising success of the astute and 
audacious Bismarck of to-day. In fact, the marvellous success 
of Prussia, has, we believe, so far surpassed the expectations 
of both her King, and Prime Minister, that it has prevented 
the latter from making good his secret promises to Napoleon, 
and thereby somewhat complicated the actual relations of 
these two countries for the present. 
The great difference between repeated success and repeated 
failure, is now becoming painfully apparent to the “ attentive 
neutrality” Emperor, and already a leading ciplomatist, not 
only of France, but of Europe, has been made the scapegoat 
of disappointed ambition. To speak more plainly, we be- 
lieve that M. Drovyn de Lhuys has been set aside more as an 
excuse, than as a necessity, and more with the intent of con- 
ciliating Prussia and Italy, than of marking any special dis- 
pleasure on the part of his royal master. The attitude 
that France has maintained since the German war began has 
tended not only to irritate Germans, but also Italians; and the 
inability of Count Bismarck, in opposition to the popular will, 
to fulfil his private engagements with Napoleon—and extend 
the boundary of France, simultaneously with the extension of 
Prussia—has no doubt led to this diplomatic change. 

The high flown language of the Emperor respecting the 
proiection of the “ Latin race iu America,” as well as that 
regarding the freedom of Italy “from the Alps to the Adria- 
tic,” are not seemingly appreciated as fully as his Majesty 
would wish by either of the peoples interested, and with his 
declining health, and present inability to cope with modern 
improvements, he very naturally prefers a peace policy ; and 
accordingly France is settling down to the position of “4” 
instead of “the” great European Power. On the other hand, 
Prussia—or what may soon be United Germany—is quietly 
taking the position, in the European family, formerly ac- 
corded to France. 

if the Roman question should be amicably adjusted be- 
tween France and Italy, the next European difficulty will 
probably arise on the borders of decaying Turkey, and al- 
ready the adjacent islands are following the lead of Candia, 
and are showing signs of revolt. 

Whether the Sultan will accept the good offices of stronger 
Powers, and prolong a precarious existence, or refuse to listen 
to wise counsels, and rush on to final dissolution, remains ‘yet 
to be seen. That the sick man of the Mediterranean must 
either take the medicine prescribed by his friends, or submit 
finally to serious, if not fatal amputation, is however beyond a 


and it is uncertain whether M. Bismarck referred to the 
ing power in the North, or that of the South of Europe, when 
he frankly announced to the Prussian people, that “ they 

yet be called upon to defend their new acquisitions” with the 
sword and the needle-gun. All seems now comparatiyg 
quiet on the continent, but even one short month might again 
find Europe in arms, and still again calling fora Teadjustment 
of old boundaries in more than one direction. 





The Philadelphia National Convention and the President. 
When we at once ventured to pronounce the great Phila. 
delphia National Convention a faiiure, and the Presidential 
tour a mistake, we were moved by no prejudice, but animate 
only by a real conviction. Atter viewing all the bearings of 
the political situation in the United States from an impartig) 
and independent stand point, we could see no good in the 
movement. We did not require more than a glance at what 
is here termed “the platform ” of the organization, to see tha 
it was neither adapted to the views of the victorious North, or 
the spirited, though defeated South. We failed to see wherein 
“ten millions of Americans who live in the South would be 
unworthy citizens of a free country, degenerate sons of an 
heroic ancestry, unfit ever to become guardians of the rights 
and liberties bequeathed to them by the fathers and found. 
ers of this republic,” if they finally accepted a Congressional 
enactment under the United States constitution, which should 
actually receive the endorsement of the necessary three-fourths 
of the thirty-six States composing the republic; and there. 
fore thought it unwise in the Convention to publish any such 
inflammatory document as it did, immediately at the close of 
a five years civil war. Neither could we see the wisdom of g 
Convention being considered immediately under the super. 
vision end control of any one man; particularly when it was 
called to consider great national questions, in which all 
parties, and shades of parties, were, or ought to have been, 
interested. Candid, outspoken expressions of sentiment are 
always safer than curbed, or suppressed indignation ; and free 
discussion is absolutely necessary to a good political under. 
standing. That such discussion should be in a conciliatory, 
and not a defiant spirit and tone, at this particular juncture 
in American affairs, we thought absolutely necessary to har- 
mony and renewed goodwill. 

But the fallacy of this conventional move is now apparent; 
and we already find the honourable gentleman who drafted 
the intemperate address put forth from this silent conclave, 
openly advocating the adoption of the same constitutional 
amendment which was then made to appear so odious to the 
“ten millions of Americans who live in the South,” while 
President Johnson himself would no doubt willingly 
give half his salary for the Presidential term, could he but 
undo what his own acts for the past month have effected. 

In a word both the political power of the Convention, and 
influence of the President, are for the present gone, and 
we think it is now apparent to all, South as well as North, 
that a political blunder bas been committed which it will be im- 
possible to retrieve prior to the autumn elections, and two at 
least of the most energetic and ambitious of the would-be 
political leaders are for the present laid low. It will not do 
to attempt by arbitrary will and exciting harangues, to force 
auy particular course, measures, or policies upon the Ameti- 
can people, in reference to reconstruction ; but on the contrary, 
the more purely party issues are kept in the background for 
the present the beiter it will be for all concerned, and as im- 
partial but sincere friends, we advise the Southern people to 
bear this in mind,and meantime adjust their local affairs on, 
as near as may be,a basis of justice to the people of their 
own several States. 

The Empress Carlotta and Mexico. 

A well informed correspondent writes us that the Empress 
Carlotta’s mission to Paris was not entirely unavailing to 
the Imperial cause in Mexico. “It appears,” he says, “that 
the Empress made a very touching statement to Napoleon, of 
the financial condition of the Empire, and of some obligations 
of so binding a nature that she {finally succeeded in getting s 
further advance of thirty millions of francs. Indeed so earnest 
were her supplications that she even proffered as security 
(what of course the Emperor declined) a lien on the property 
left her by her father, King Leopold. This sum was to be ap- 
propriated to the payment of the interest on the French debt 
now falling due, to the liquidation of the large arrears for 
diplomatic salaries in Enrope, and the payment of some heavy 
drafts against the Railway subvention.”—This statement may 
be, and very likely is quite true; as we understand from pri- 
vate sources, that the government at Washington has lately 
been somewhat agitated on this Mexican question, and if, a 
it is reported, Mr. Seward has declined to grant personal in- 
terviews to well known Mexican leaders, he may possibly 
know more of what has been transpiring in Paris than mo*t 
people on this side of the Atlantic might imagine. 

If, however, General ‘‘ Shoot them down” Dix is to take the 
place of Mr. Bigelow at Paris, he will have the advantage of 
full personal instructions, coupled with a knowledge of the 
popular mind here, which will be useful to him at,the Tuiler- 
ies, and may tend to bring about a better understanding be 
tween Napoleon and the Washington Cabinet on more sub 
jects than one. 





An American Derby. : 
An association of some half dozen gentlemen, and among 
them one well known in Wall Street and in certain circles of 
New York society—Mr. Leonard W. Jerome—are endeavow- 
ing, as will be seen by the letter of our else 
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The Late Dr- Hawks. 


In the death of Dr. Hawks the New York pulpit loses one 
Born in Newbern, N. C., in 
June 1798, he was consequently in his sixty-ninth year at the 
ime of his decease. The incidents of his subsequent career 
Studying first for the 
egal profession and subsequently for the ministry, he was 
qdained for the latter in 1828. After being stationed a few 

in Philadelphia he removed to this city, where he re- 
pained uatil 1843, when he removed to the farsouth. On his 
retum in 1849 he became rector of Calvary Church, with 


of its brightest ornaments. 


ae too well known to need rehearsal. 


which his name has since been identified. Born at the South 
beappears to have ever remained a true Southerner at heart. 


ad his decided political opinions freely expressed caused 
him at the commencement of the late war to leave his charge 
snd proceed to Baltimore, where he remained until the close 
At the time of his death a fine church edifice 


of nostilities, 
was being built for him in the upper part of this city. 


Dr. Hawks, during his active parochial career, also found 
time to make several valuable contributions to literature and 
sience. Asa pulpit orator he was distinguished for his fer- 
In these particu- 
laws he was perhaps unequalled by any of his professional 


your, his pathos, and his brilliant rhetoric. 


brethren. To such qualifications for his sacred office he ad 


ded the genial social qualities that endeared him to a large 
dtele of admiring friends. His death will be universally 


lamented, and his place in the ministry not easily filled. 
—_@——_—_- 


HAusic. 


The musical atmosphere is becoming thick with portents of 
that which is to come and dark with the shadows of events in the 
not far distant future. The most important of these will be the 
inuguration cf the opera season in Brooklyn on the 10th proxi- 
no, by the Maretzek troupe, when the great buffo, Giorgio Ron- 


conj, will make his first appearance. There will be four nights o 


opera during which ‘‘ Crispino,” with Miss Kellogg, “‘ Trovatore,” 
with Poch and the new contralto, Natali-Testa, ‘‘ Fra]Diavolo,” 


md another not yet announced, will be produced. The name o' 


Signor Ronconi’s charming daughter does not appear in this list, 


but we trust we shall hear her ere long. If her musical abilitie 


mak equally with her personal attractions, she will be indeed an 
The Director announces that he 
appoint- 
late 
Atademy of Music, and that he will be enabled during the coming 
season to place the different operas of his repertoire upon the 
sege in the usual style of excellence. This brief season of opera 


aquisition to our stage. 
lus replaced much of the 
ments, etc,” destroyed 


“ music, 
in the 


costumes, 
burning of the 


iaBrooklyn is no doubt a sage stroke of policy on the part ot th 


Yeteran Max, as it will serve to excite curiosity on the part of his 
New York patrons, and act as a species of musical “ bitters” 
ton the metropolitan appetite. Mr. Bateman, following this 
wise example, commences his season in Boston, and we shall 
lave to wait until our eastern neighbours have had their chance 
8 of la diva, Parepa, and her 
companions in her western musical pilgrimage. On Tuesday 
ening Mr. Draper gave his version of the ‘* Doctor of Alcan- 
ta”’at the French theatre, with Miss Fannie Stockton in the prin- 
“pal female part, but with the others filled by the same incompe- 
‘eatpersons as before. We should except, however, Mr. Hill, “tho 
iginal Carlos,” who made a decided ‘‘hit” on the first produc- 
tion of this lively opera. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that its Mr. Eichberg, is at present superintending the 
tehearsals of the correct version of the same work at the New 
If fortunate in his 
tingers the opera under such auspices will doubtless create its 
stiginal furore. Besides English opera Mr. Draper on Thursday 
@ening produced “Rigoletto,” introducing to the public Miss 
Inily Boughton in the chief réle supported by Binna de Rossi, 
“ntrilto, and Massamiliani, Orlandiai, and Barili. The opera 
Juwed off smoothly, but Miss Boughton will never, in ouroepinion, 
Yindistinction on the Italian stage. We regret that Mr. Draper 
did not see fit to redeem his promises in announcing the début of 
Mme, Hoffman. We trust that event has only been “ postponed” 


before again Viet. 


a 





ing to the 





¥ 


York Theatre, where he is chef d’orchestre. 


‘fer Mr, Draper’s peculiar fashion. 


On Monday evening Mr. Strakosch will present his recently or- 
Qulzed concert troupe to the public at Cooper Institute. The 
taly artists absolutely new to this public are Mme. Plowdowska, 
*Pole, of whom report speaks favourably, and Bernardcs Boekel- 
MiB, 8 pianist of good reputation, and a pupil of the distinguished 
Hims-von Buelow. It is said that the latter artist contemplated a 
cmeert tour in this country during the coming winter, but has 

Unable to make satisfactory arrangements. “Apropos of 
ts it should not be forgotten that this evening will be the 


~ ™ we season of Theo. Thomas’ Garden Concerts, when 





courses. A “ Jockey Club” will be opened for the 
of the association, which, as well as the race-course, 
Being 
* gus active in the enterprise we may refer to it as 
The effort to 
the sports of the turf upon a respectable footing on this 
the Atlantic, and to rescue them from the low associa- 
tins that have hitherto surrounded them, Mr. Jerome will 
fpd to be no holiday task. The “roughs” who infest all 
American cities, and especially the metropolis of New 
York, have too long regarded racing as under their especial 
ion to allow it to easily elude their grasp. But in the 
fort to deprive these “ dangerous classes” of their favourite 
gomsement, the “Jockey Club” will be sustained by the ap- 
mn of all law-abiding citizens who are lovers of this 
pastime. It will require the most unrelaxing vigilance 

gid the most unbending determination, to keep true to the 
course marked out, but, if steadily pursued, the prize will be 
yell worth the struggle. So long as it remains loyal to the 
set forth, we wish the fullest measure of success to 


programme of unusual excellence will be presented. The oppor- 

tunities of hearing really good music which this talented and 

industrious musician has afforded the public during the summer 

just ended, have been as novelas they were genuine, In our 

opinion no musical enterprise has ever before been undertaken in 

this city which has had so direct and powerful an influence in giv- 

ing tone and character to the popular musical taste, nor any which 

from its inception has taken so advanced a place in general es- 

teem. We trust that another summer will witness a second 

series of these delightful entertainments like unto the first. 

We have omitted to mention until now the close of the season 

at her Majesty’s Theatre in London, on the i0th of August, un- 

der the management of Mr. Mapleson. A series of farewell per- 

formances, at reduced prices, formed a fitting finale, and on the 
last night a‘ miscellaneous” entertainment was given consist- 
ing of the first act of “‘ Don Giovanni,” the garden scene (third 

act) of “ Faust,” a portion of the fourth act of the ‘‘ Huguenots” 
(commencing from the ** Benediction of the Swords’’) and con- 
cluding with a verse of the National Anthem. The selection from 
**Don Giovanni” introduced a new singer, as Zerlina, in the per- 
son of Mile. Wiziark, a young Croatian, who is represented as 
already well grounded in the Italian school. The season which 
began on the 7th of April, has on the whole proved a success. 
Although not producing, as promised, the ‘‘ Donna del Lago” of 
Rossini, the ** Vestale” of Spontini, the “ Mireille’ of Gounod, 
or the “ Falstaff” of Nicolai, the management has faithfully kept 
other important pledges. Among the latter may be mentioned 
the ‘*Dinorah” of Meyerbeer, with Mme. Ilma de Murska and 
Bettini, and Signor Gardoni and Mr. Santley ; Gluck’s best Greek 
opera, ‘‘Iphigenia in Tauris,” providing a new grand classic 
part for Mile, Titiens ; Mozart’s ‘‘ Il Seraglio,’’ with Titiens, Stagn ; 
(“a promising young singer”), Dr. Gunz and Herr Rokitanskio 
“Tl Flauto Magico” and ‘ Oberon,” with Signor Foli, 
who is referred to as ‘“‘a young American bass,” but whom 
we have never before heard of, and who is endorsed as 
one of the most useful members of the company. In addition 
to these operas representations were given of “ Der Freischutz;” 
** Fidelio ;” ‘‘ Medea;” ** Le Nozze di Figaro;” ** Trovatore,” in 
which occurred two failures, those of a French tenor, Arvini, and 
a German soprano, Lichtmay; “ Puritani,” in which a Mr. Hohler 
made a successful debut; ** Lucrezia Borgia,’’ the second repre- 
sentation of which will be remembered as the occasion of the first 
and last of the “‘limited number of performances’ accorded to 
Mme. Grisi, and in which Mlle. Titiens “ had consented to” (but 
did not) “take part ;” ‘* Martha;”’ ‘* Lucia,” and ‘ Somnambula,”’ 
with Mile. de Murska; ‘Robert le Diable,”’ in which a new 
French soprano, Arvini, appeared, but not with great éclat; “Il 
Barbiere” and ‘“ Semiramide” with Titiens and Trebelli. Thus it 
will be seen that much was done for that neglected style of music, 


“ classic opera,” while the works of modern composers were not 
neglected, 


’ 





Wrama. 


The performances of Ristori at the French theatre during the 
past week have dwarfed other dramatic entertainments into tem- 
porary insignificance. For the same period popular opinion has 
been taking shape anent the great artiste, and may now be said to 
have emerged from the chaos that enveloped it on the opening 
night. This result has been materially aided by Ristori herself, 
who, it is generally admitted, was seen to the worst advantage on 
that i Not stopping to inquire the reason of this short- 
coming it may be remarked that the second representation of the 
same character on Saturday evening was all that could be desired- 
The audience, we regret to say, was not in point of numbers what 
it should have been, but made up for this deficiency by a hearty 
enthusiasm. And this was not strange. All things consi. 
dered Medea is one of Ristori’s finest parts. For the very 
reasons which made Rachel reject it as unsuited to her physique, 
it is peculiarly adapted to the matronly Italian. This grand em- 





f 


f| the artiste that Rachel could not meet. Great as she would 
doubtless have been in those situations that require the largest 
exercise of the passions of hatred, scorn, fury, contempt, despair, 
in the dominant one of a savage affection that put aside all obsta- 
cles and committed the most horrible crimes to achieve its end, 
Rachel would have been found wanting. It is here that her mis- 
called rival is easily and especially great. Love is the main- 
spring of Medea’s nature, and the artiste who would truthfully 
pourtray the character must “tremble to its breath” as 
well as be consumed with the fiercer passions that 
surge through her being. The barbarian woman is 
wicked and reckless past expression, but it is not the wicked- 
ness or the recklessness of depravity. Rather is it a black gar. 
ment which she finds it necessary to wear in order to accomplish 


e 


minal whose acts freeze our blood with horror. 
favouring circumstances, subside into the happy wife and mother. 
This is her true mission; these the necessities of her real nature. 


holy inspiration, and work its will. 


ly, more natural, and therefore more truly great. Rachel’s genius. 


terrible one, but she did not permit you to 





bodiment of barbarian love makes demands upon the resources of 


her purpose. It forms no part of her nature. That nature is Love 
—overpowering and absolute. It demands the affection of husband 
and children, and no power in heaven or earth can turn it from its 
end. But that once achieved Medea would no longer be the cri- 
She would, under 


The frenzied passions that for the time possess her are not de- 
mons over which she has no control, but the slaves of a lofty and 
It is,only when re- 
garded in this light that the character of Medea seems so es- 
pecially adapted for interpretation at the hands of Ristori. We 
have spoken of her as “‘ matronly.”’ It is just here lies her pecu- 
liar fitness for the part—the ability to reveal the maternal im- 
pulses of her nature. Rachel had apparently no idea of such in- 
stincts. She was cold and statuesque when not fired by any of 
the “‘grand passions.” In portraying the headlong torrents of 
feeling that swayed the classic heroines, she was unequalled, but 
there her power ceased. She could transfix you by her wonderful 
displays of stern hate or overpowering despair, but could never 
melt by any show of tenderness. In this Ristori is more woman- 


wonderful as it was, was at best but one-sided. She gave you 
but a single aspect of the feminine nature—the grand and 
suspect 
how closely allied even the sternest aspects are with the tender 
traits that reside, to a greater or less extent, in every woman’s 
breast. Thus Rachel excelled in depicting the creations of the 
French classical school where the heroines are but personifica- 
tions of the various powerful passions, without any humanizing 
element to bring them within the range of our sympathies. 
We are glad to notice that Ristori has thus far avoided these cold 
creations of an artificial age, and chosen for her first performan- 


ces a work which although severely classic is still true enough to 
nature to intensely interest us. We trust that this policy will be 
continued, and that while leaving the heroines ot Corneille and 
Racine to their fit and best representative, Rachel, the Italian tra- 
gedienne will rather interpret characters which like Medea are es- 
pecially adapted to her genius. ‘ Maria Stuarda,” the only other 
part in which she has yet appeared, may be said to be one of these, 
although far inferior in every element of power to Medea. ‘ Ma- 
ria Stuarda” is too long and is deficient in eifective situations, 
but the opportunities for fine acting, especially in the third act, 
are all seized by Ristori and made the most of. We are to have 
‘* Elizabeth” next and shall doubtless see this great artiste in seme 
new phase of her wonderful genius. While thus speaking of the 
centraf figure, Ristori, we have not alluded to her surroundings. 
Weare sorry to have to pronounce these to be of the most paltry 
description. If the design was to produce the effect of contrast it 
has undoubtedly been accomplished. When we turn from thse 
personations of the great artiste to the pettiness that reigns 
around, we indeed realize the brevity of the step that exists be. 
tween the sublime and the ridiculous. When we state that on 
Monday evening in the midst of Ristori’s finest scene in the third 
act of ‘‘ Maria Stuarda,” through the bungling of some assistant 
the drop curtain was allowed to f+1l, and that the same thing oc- 
curred at other times, the reader will appreciate the extreme in- 
capacity of the stage management. Loud talking behind the 
scenes during the entr’actes also appears to be therule and not the 
exception. Turning from the stage to the actors we find the lat- 
ter scarcely better suited to their parts. If these were the best 
“supports”’ procurable by Mr.Grauin Italy, and if they represent the 
average'ta:ent on theltalian stage, we feel disposed to tender our sin- 
cerest condolences to that (dramatically) unhappy country. In 
our opinion, however, Mr. Grau has confined his researches to 
strictly second class theatres, and obtained his stage manag er (if 
he has one) from a fourth or fifth rate one! Those drawbacks, 
together with the smallness of the French theatre stage, have 
detracted materially from the effect of Mme. Ristori’s perform- 
ances. On a stege of the dimensions of that of the late Academy 
of Music, and supported by actors with some slight knowledge 
of their art, the brilliancy and éclat that would be added as a fit- 
ting setting to the great artiste’s portraitures, may be imagined. 
We can wish ber nothing better than an improvement in these 
respects. 

The first performances of Mr. Bogumil Dawison, at the Stadt 
Theatre, has, with the Germans at least, divided the interest ex- 
cited by the appearance of Ristori. He made his first bow before 
a New York public in the character of Narcisse, in a drama of that 
name already translated and represented on the English stage. 
Mr. Dawison enacts the part with consummate art, but fails in 
those scenes where great power is demanded. He evidently be- 
longs to the French school of * natural acting,” of which we 
have already some- brilliant examples upon the local stage, 
bat his devotion to the art of being natural has led him away 
from nature itself. Especially in the closing scenes 
of the drama when the intellect of the afflicted man of genius 
finally gives way and the light of life flickers out amid the ravings 
of delirium, is Mr. Dawison wanting. Where the author hus 
depicted Narcisse as wild with the frenzy of utter madness, this 
careful actor portrays him as a heart-broken but calm man. No 
unseemly furore seizes the persecuted hero; no “rant” at his 
sufferings escapes him—no loud-voiced complaint. All is cold, 
decorous and still. We find this to be the fatal fault in Mr. 
Dawison’s acting. A great artist he undoubtedly is, but he 
appears to have but a one-sided conception of his art, and to 
reduce every creation of the dramatist to the ecale of his *‘ natural 
acting.” He seems to forget that even in every-day life the most 
prosaic people sometimes fly into passions and even indulge in 
apparent “rant.” e are not philosophical enough to receive 
all the surprises of life with Platonic stoicism, but give vent to the 
feeling: of the moment, even if our tragedy does sometimes 
descend into farce. This vital truth Mr. Dawison must admit, or 
his ‘“‘ natural acting’? when applied to all occasions, must some- 
times become absurd and weak. While we have no sympath 
for the * tear your-passion-intu-tatters” school, there is a trut 
to nature which must be observed, and, as inmany other things, 
the middle-road between empty tury and tameness will be found 
to be most 8a e. 

At the other theatres there is nothing of particular interest to 
note. The only new appearance has been that of Mr. Hackett as 
Falstaff at the Broadway. He is as ever excellent in the character, 
but his support is only tolerable, and an element of the ludicrous 
is thus at times added to the performance which is not “ down 
in the bill.” On the occasion of Mr. Adams’ benefit on Friday of 
last week, 2 beautiful silk colour was presented to him by the 
Neptune club, in return for which civility Mr. Adams recited 
“ Sheridan’s Ride.” The occasion was a very pleasant one. At 
the New York theatre Mark Smith has appeared in one of his 
best characters, that of Squire Broadlands in Vance’s comedy of a 
‘* Fine Old English Gentleman” The comedy bas been followed 
by a most absurd burlesque, eotitled “Rum-ti-foo zle,” in which 
a young and pleasing actress, Miss Fanny Young, has made her 
debit. The drama at this theatre wiil soon alternate with Eog- 
lish opera, which Mr. Kichberg is rapidly preparing. At the 
Olympic our friend, Rip Van Windle, is eogayged in saying ‘* yood- 
bye’’ to his host of admirers. Next week * Our American Cou- 
sin” comes upon the scene. At Niblo’s “The Black Crook” is as 
diabolical and creoked, and his friends, the ballet girls, as 
dazzingly beautiful.as ever, We presume that vice and 
virtue are intended to be thus allegorically represented, 
Perhaps, after all, there may be a deeper meaning in 
this brilliant spectacle than the critics ct first imagined. 
Who knows what the thoughtful Barras might have been 
thinking about while engaged in the intellectual feat of 
its production? At Wallack’s the ‘‘ Fast Family’’ still passes 
rapidly and gaily along. The “Favourite of Forcune” will not 
probably be produced before the 17th inst , and perhaps not even 
then. At Winter Garder the Buislays are still astonishing the 
town. They should be visited by all admirers of surpassing skill 
united to patient industry. Both are illustrated in their feats, 
At Barnum’s “ Footprints on the Snow,” a pleasing French trifle, 
and “The Old Folks at Home,” have held the stage during the 
week. Barnum’s has improved in the matters of stage-mounting 
and orchestra, but the * Footprints” contain some broad allu- 
sions which should be at once cut out, for Barnum is —— if 
not mo: Mr. z and his “head” still remain at Irvinig 
Hall, and at the sime place Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul make 
their first appearance on Monday evening. They need no intro- 
duction to English readers. 





Facts and Haucies. 


Gen. Beauregard arrived in New York on Thursday from 
Havre in the Ville de Paris.—— Geo. M. Snow, for 
many years commercial editor of the New York 7ribune, died 
in this city,on Thursday, cf disease of the heart. 
Prince Iturbide, whom the Emperor Maximilian has ap- 

inted to be his succe-sor on the throne ot Mexico, is now 
at Brussels, and will probably not visit Mexico at present. 
————The King of Hanover has sent an envoy to the Em- 
peror of Russia to implore him to use his powerful influence 
with his Prussian uncle. Prince Metternich’s chateau of 
Johannisberg has been c»nfiscated by the Prussiaus, notwith- 
standing that i: was made over to the Empress of the French, 
and the flag of France floated on the castle. —The foun- 














dation-stone of a new fish-market has been laid in Sunder- 
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land by a popular fish-wife, who was well supported on the 
occasion. In 1864 the total value of imports of European 
goods amounted to no more than £1,541,539, but last year 
they reached to £3,198,823. The amount and value of the 
exports is still more remarkable. In 1864 their value was no 
more than £478,777, whereas last year they reached to £4,160,- 
300. Mr. Bright having been invited to go to Ireland, a 
London paper reminds bim thst the Habeas Corpus Act is 
suspended there, and adds: ‘‘ Words such as he has uttered 
and been pardoned for in England, might create trouble in 
Ireland.”—-In 1865 there were 135 murders committed in Eng- 
land: 128 personswere charged with murder and 109 committed 
for trial ; 20 were condemned to death, three being women. 
There were seven men executed ; another, who would other- 
wise have been executed, committed suicide in prison.——— 
At Vienna, the cost of the war, including the losses under- 
= by the neutral countries and the indemnities to be paid, 
s estimated at £40,000,000.——The lateWm. Murdoch, former- 
ly a merchant and banker of Halifax, lately engaged in busi- 
ness in London, England, previous to bis death willed 
£18,000 to different charitable institutions in Halifax. 
Raw cotton valued at £47,348,756 was imported into England 
during the first six months ot the current year—an amount un- 
precedented, and, indeed, never equalled in an entire year 
until 1863. A rising writer sets down the amount spent 
by France, since 1830, in interfering with other Powers at no 
less a sum than tour hundred and eighty million pounds, and for 
this money all France has to showis Algeria, which is a source 
of continual expense, and the two small lambs, Savoy and 
Nice,———It is said that the Roseneath estates of the Duke 
of Argyll, are about to pass into the hands of an eminent Glas- 
gow sugar merchant and successful yachtsm&’n for the sum of 
80,000 —The Right Honourable Joseph Napier, ex- 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, ex-member for Dublin University, 
and ex Lord Justice of Appeal, is, it is rumoured, to be made a 
baronet, and a member of the English Privy Council. 
A Paris letter states that the Emperor of the French has con- 
sulted on the state of his bealth an English specialist, Dr. 
Rayner, who has completely reassured bim.-————M. Eu- 
gene Chapus, the most elegant amongst Frenck chroniclers, 
announces upon authority that crinoline is to be entirely ba- 
nished this winter.— —One of the works for the Great 
Paris Exhibition is just being carried out—namely, the erec- 
tion all round the Champ de Mars of & railing four feet high, 
like that of Hyde Park.— —Poor Monsieur Drouyn de 
Lbuys was on the point of giving a splendid feie in Paris 
when his fall was announced to him, and compelled him to 
put off the affair. —A splendid sausage is exhibiting in 
the Rue Montmartre, Paris, which is meant to keep pace with 
this age of Juxury. The price is 100 francs, and « splendid 
piece of poetry describes its qualities —-——The quantity of 
glass panes necessary for the Exhibition Palace in Paris 
would suffice to cover eight heciares (20 acres)—that is to say, 
80,000 square feet. —Paris gardeners now employ toads 
in the hot-houses to consume insects, and cocks and hens in 
the gardens to eat the slugs, only to prevent the poultry from 
scratching up the flowers, they are accommodated. or incon- 
venienced rather, with list-slippers !|_———_The Empress of 
Mexico intends to be at Brussels on the 11th October, to be 
present at the service in commemoration of the death of the 
Queen of the Belgians, Louise Marie, who di:d on the 11th 
October, 1850. —General Prim is amongst others enjoy- 
ing himself much at Ostend, the land of soft soap, cockles, 
and sand. —A movement is said to be en foot for secur- 
ing Mr. Edmond Beales as a candidate for the representation 
of the Borough of Lambeth at the next election, in the room 
of Mr. Doulton.— —The jumble of modern business 
hrases with things that are regarded as sacred sounds oddly. 
Phe last is “‘ The Limited Liability Company of Our Lady 
of Auteuil !"———-——A Roman Catholic Cardinal has been 
despatched to London to prevent Catholics receiving the same 
training at Oxford as Protestants. —-——The total earnings 
of railways in the United Kingdom amount to a good £40,- 
000,000 a year, and if we allow 50 per cent. for working ex- 
penses, there will remain £20,000,000 to represent profits. 
—It is stated in telegraphic circles that the Anglo- 
American Company has under consideration the propriety of 
reducing its charge from £20 to £5 per twenty words. 
The camps of Great Britain have been christened by the sol- 
diers “ The Graves of the British Army.” ——-——T he latest 
idea is to build a railway between Dover and Calais instead 
of a tunnel. ——aA spurious Tennyson has appeared in 
London. He isso like him that he has reully been forced to 
part with several locks of hair, as the ladies who are fond of 
* heirlooms” would take oo denial, ard believed the double 
of Tennyson was the real man, and only endeavouring to 
escape lionising.———-——If any credit is to be attached to 
certain club rumours now in circulation, we shall soon hear 
of Prince Christian under an English title.~— It is said 
that some of the members of the British Association have got 
up a club which they call the Red Lions—a delicate punning 
allusion to their being well read as men of letters, and fete 
wherever they go. ——The Italian Government, so far 
irom disarming, bas just ordered 50,000 guns on a breech- 
loading princip!e from Liége, to be delivered with all possible 
speed.—— Mdile. Cornélie Meyerbeer, the youngest 
daughter of the com poser, was married at Wiesbaden on the 
27th August, to M. Richter, an eminent painter and a profes- 
sor in the Berlin School of Fine Arts. ——aA Liverpool 
gentleman, who has searched the Scriptures diligently, has 
discovered in Exekiel a prophecy to the effect -hat England 
is to be invaded by the Emperor Napoleon during the present 
year.— In consequence of the high price paid in London, 
there is a positive milk and butter famine in the western 
grazing districts within 50 «* 60 miles from the metropolis. 
“Father Ignatius” bus not abandoned the monastic 
ceuse. He is at present superintending a community of monks 
who are attending on cholera patients in London. The 
Gazetta dei Teatri is profuse in its praises of Signorina Mar- 
gharita Gigli, a new Sicilian singer, who bas appeared at 
Catania with the utmost succes:—-——— Halfpenny news- 
papers are generally supposed to be an invention of the 19th 
century, but such it appears is not the case, for in the year 
1494, during the expedition of Charles VIII. into the kingdom 
of Naples, a halfpenny newspaper was sold in the streets of 
Paris under the ttle of Bulletin dela Grande Armée @ Italie—- 
Mazzini has declined to accept King Victor Emmanuel’s 
amnesty. ——Admiral Nunez, in the command of the 
Spanish squadron in the Pacific, is almost restored to health 
from the serious wounds he received at the bombardment of 
Callao.— A new club is about to be established in 
London, under the title of the “M. M.” The new club is 
intended for the exclusive use of men of mind, and hence it 
has been modestly christened the “ M. M.”—— Count 
De Montalembert is slowly mending, and bas in part resumed 













































































his literary ‘abours—— A few days 200 Italian 
organ-men and Italian itinerants in the mu: line left Eng- 
land for America to ply their art. —Mr. Samuel Smiles, 





filled the office of secretary to the Southeastern Railway 
Company, is about to resign that post, having accepted an 
important appointment in connexion with the National Pro- 
vident Institution. An Austrian subject, J. Kiautschnigg, 
has been condemned to six months imprisonment at Trieste 
for having sold 133 slaves in Egypt. — Sunday, the 
2nd inst. was the two hundredth anniversary of the great fire 
of London, which occurred on a Sunday. 











Gbituary. 


LorD NortsprookE.—To say that Lord Northbrooke has 
passed away, says the London Zimes, will give but small infor- 
mation to the majority of readers. Few, indeed, will recognise 
in Lord Northbrooke the well-known Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer Sir Francis Baring. He died at Stratton on the evening of 
Thursday the 6th inst., and was 70 years of age. Mr. Francis 
Baring, the immediate founder of this distinguished family, was 
but the grandfather of Lord Northbrooke, and was born in the 
year 1740. There are ducal houses of old renown which are less 
known to the people of England, and less regarded by them, 
than the great house of Baring, Brothers, in the city of Lcendon. 
Lord Northbrooke, however, bad something more than his name 
to recommend him ; he was an able and accomplished man. 
Born in 1796, he won his Double First at Oxford in 1817. His 
namejis to be added to that remarkable list of statesmen who 
belong to Christ Church, and who have taken the bighest 
honours at the University. After filling various subordinate 
offices in the Governments of Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne, 
he was appointed to succeed Mr. Spring Rice in 1839 as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The Whigs had failed in finance, and 
were distracted for a revenue. If financial genius was to be 
found anywhere on earth, surely, thought the Whigs, it was to 
be found in the head of a Baring. Lord Melbourne offered the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer to Sir Francis Baring, as at a 
iater period Lord Derby, led by similar considerations, is under- 
stood to have offered the same post to his brother, Mr. Thomas 
Baring. Sir Francis, however, did nothing to retrieve the repu- 
tation of the Whigs as financiers, and fell before the attack of 
Sir Robert Peel. Sir Francis Baring has since then held high 
office—he was First Lord of the Admiralty for three years in 
Lord John Ruseell’s Administration ; but here again he had to 
take the management of what may be compared to the Augean 
stable. Admiralty managementis bad enough now, What wasit 
in 1849? Sir Francis Baring was not the Hercules to clean out 
the stable. and there is not much to be said for even the 
best administrator—such a man as Sir James Graham, for ex- 
ample—who could tolerate the confusion, corruption, and waste 
of those days. On the whole, therefore, it may be said that 
Lord Northbrooke’s career in administration was unfortunate. 
Our condemnation of Lord Northbrooke amounts to no more 
than saying that ke was not a genius. He worked well and 
honestly in acknowledged grooves ; but he had not the power 
to strike out a new path. Ifhe was defeated in his attempt to 
administer the great offices which he successively undertook. he 
was not disgraced. He never failed to command the respect ot 
his opponeuts ; while the Whigs always had confidence in him, 
and finally rewarded him for his support with a peerage. He is 
succeeded in his honours by his son, Mr. Thomas George Baring, 
who is well known to the public in various important posts 
which he has held at the Home Office, at the War Office, at the 
India Office, and at the Admiralty. 


Vicr-Apminat Ricu.—We have to announce, says the London 
Times ot the 4th inst., the death of Vice-Admiral C. Rich, who 
died yesterday afternoon at his temporary residence in Pall Mall, 
from the effects of an accident, On Sunday night. in descending 
the lower flight of steps of the stair-case at the United Service 
Club, he made a false step, and fell with great violence on the 
marble pavement. He sustained a very severe cut on the head, 
besides other injuries. The Admiral was immediately taken to 
his lodgings, a few doors from the Club, and medical aid was 
promptly obtained. He died yesterday afternoon between 12 
and 1 o’clock. His commissions bore date as follows: Lieut., 
June 28, 1810 ; Commander, Jan. 27,1816 ; Capt., June 28, 1838 ; 
retired Rear-Admiral, Sept. 10, 1857 ; and Vice-Admiral, Feb. 
9, 1864. _ 

At Bareilly, Rohileund, Major Henry Alfred Macdonald, H.M.’s 
77th Kegiment.—At Franklyn, near Exeter, Capt. Arthur Henry 
Cresswell Snow, late of H.M.’s 96th Kegiment.—At the Royal 
Naval Hospital, Haslar, Thomas Delves Broughton, Lieutenant 
Royal Marine L.I. 





Army . 


Tur REINFORCEMENTS FoR CANADA.—A number of Snider 
converted Enfields and a suitable suppiy of Boxer ammunition 
for the same will be sent to Canada with the reinforcements 
which are to Jeave England some time before the middle of 
next month. The manufacture of the Snider arms and am: 
munition is not sufficiently advanced to permit of the despatch 
of as large an equipment as might be desired, and the deficiency 
is to be mede up with several thousand Westley Richards car- 
bines and muskets, of the pattern which bas for several years 
been in use experimentally for cavalry, and of which, before 
the adoption of the Snider system of conversion was decided 
upon, some 20,000 had been ordered. The next Fenian in- 
vaders of Canada will thus not only have an opportunity of 
forming a sound practical opinion respecting the merits of the 
new English breech-loader, but they will be in a position to 
acquire much useful information bearing upon the question of 
small bores versus large bores, of capping and non-capping 
breech loaders, and to speak with some authority as to the 
relative merits of the two systems of which the Westley 
Richards and Snider arms are respectively representatives. 
Seriously, the authorities may be congratulated on their deter- 
mination to send every Snider-Enfield and round of ammuni- 
tion that can be scraped together by October to the only 


their being required this winter—after which we hope no Eng- 
lish colony and no English soldier will be without them. As 
regards the personnel, it is stated that three infantry regiments, 
one cavalry regiment, and a battery of artillery will go to 
reinforce the not inconsiderable army of regular troops, 
militia, and volunteers which has been collected for the de- 
fence of the most loyal of England’s colonial possessions.—1 he 
Sunday Gazette says that when the additional reinforcements 
reach Canada, the British army in that colony will amount to 
more than 16,000 men. On the 6th, the Allan Company’s 
steamer Moravian sailed from Liverpool for Quebec with a 
large detachment of troops to reinforce the forces now in 
Canada. The troops that took their departure inthe Moravian 


the 7th Foot, 51 of the second battalion of the 23rd Foot, and 
52 of the fourth battalion of the 60th Foot. Two moresteam- 
ers belonging to the Cunard Company are being fitted up 
rapidly for the conveyance of troops ffom the Mersey to 
Quebec. The Allan Company’s screw steamer Damascus will 
sail next Thursday with troops for Quebec—Some weeks 


colony in which, happily, there is the slightest likelihood of 


————___ 
represented to us as the neglect to provide the Canadian Yq, 
unteers with proper equipments when they were sent into 44, 
field to resist the Fenian invasion. We have since inge 
contradiction of these statements, but now another cang : 
dissatisfaction is reported to us. Great indignation has 
excited in Canada by hospital charges being sent to the com. 
manding officer of the 13th Battalion of Volunteers 
Imperial military authorities for the care of the Voluy 
wounded at Ridgway, amounting, in some instances, to 
than their pay and allowances, and we are told the of 
the whole battalion was refused by the Colonial Governmey 
until these charges were paid. Had there not been a _ 
fund for the Volunteers, subscribed by the people ot Hamil 
the officer commanding the 13th Battalion would have bet 
obliged to pay these charges before he could have drawn the 
pay for his men. The committee having charge of the expo, 
ditwure of this fund did pass an order for the amount 
reluctantly, however, to a certain extent acknowledgi 
claim of such an extraoidinary character. We need not he 
that it is customary in the British army to make hospite| 
charges against the men, but the case is different in 

The Canadian Government pays the Volunteers, and aj) 
them half-a-dollar per diem (two sbiilings sterling) when the 
are in the field, and not provided with rations or barracks 
The military authorities charged the whole of this to the 
wounded, and as some of them did not recover until after 
their regiment was off duty, the charges have amounted to 
more than all the pay and allowances coming to them; ang 
money supplied by the Canadian Exchequer is paid into the 
Imperial Treasury. It was still worse when the Volunteer 
had an hospital of their own, from which they were removed 
by order of the Imperial authorities. As there ig 
probability of another and more formidable Fenian invasion 
before long, it is to be hoped that the British Government yijj 
remove such just grounds of complaint. 





The departments connected with the Ordnance establishment 
at Chatbam are now busily employed in preparations for the te. 
moval of the ordinary rifles in store for conversion into breech. 
loaders. The armoury at Chatham contains at present between 
40,000 and 50,000 stand of arms, for both land and sea service 
the arrangements being that only a few thousands shall be re. 
moved from the armoury for conversion at one time, and og 
their completion a fresh supply forwarded to Enfield until the 
whole of the rifles have undergone the process of conversion, 
It is intended to issue the breechloaders to the troops as rapidly 
as they are received from the Royal gun factories —Lient. 
Gen. Sir Fortescue Graham, K.C.B., Colonel of the Plymouth di- 
vision of the Royal Marines, has been appointed Colonel of the 
Artillery division, vice General Sir Charles Menzies, K.C.B., and 
K.H., deceased. Major-Gen. Alexander Anderson has been a 
pointed to succeed Lieut.-Gen. Sir Fortescue Graham, as Colonel 
of the Plymouth division.——The War Department transport 
Bomarsund, Mr. Spicer, master in charge, left the Ordnance. 
wharf, Chatham, on the 5th inst., with the armament for the pad- 
dle-wheel steamer, Virago, 6, 1,059 tons, 220 horse power (nomi- 
nal), fitting for the first division of the steam reserve, consisting 
of one 110 pounder, and three 12 pounder Armstrong rifled guns, 
and one 10 inch and four 32 pounder smootb-bore cast iron 
with platforms, carriages, and fittings complete. The Viray 
bas been almost rebuilt, and is now one of the strongest vessels 
of her class. Her original machinery and engines have been 
taken out, and the engines lately belonging to the paddlewheel 
steamer Rhadamanthus fitted in their stead. The Virago is'now 
ready for being commissioned, it being intended, it is under- 
stood, to despatch her to the West Coast of Africa.—Itisstated 
that Col. Farren, C.B., commanding the 4th Depot Battalion at 
the camp at Colchester, has been selected by the Commander-in- 
Chief to proceed to Jamaica to sit as president of a general 
court-martial ordered to assemble for the trial of certain officers 
in connexion with the recent outbreak in that island.——A con- 
siderable augmentation has been made in each department of the 
Royal Arseval at Woolwich, in fulfilment of orders from the Se 
cretary of War, and at no time since the outbreak of the Russian 
war has there been such a demand for extra hands as at present, 
about 400 artificers having been added to the Royal carriage de- 
partment alone——We are at last, we believe, says the Army 
and Navy Gazette, about to adopt the “running drill ;” not too 
soon, considering how long the Continental armies have used it, 
We believe it has been reported on favourably by all. The 
officers approve it, and the men are said to like it. If this be 
correct, it speaks well:for the soldierlike feeling. They can no 
doubt perceive the immense advantage it will give to a regiment 
in action. During the late war the Austrians generally wore 
their knapsacks in action, The Prussians never wore their packs. 
The Austrian officers assert that from this fact alone their mea 
could never cope with their fresher antagonists. It is not to be 
supposed that a sane General will ever again go into action with 
the men wearing the portmanteaus which they are at preeent ex- 


pected to carry. 
Navy. 


The Rodust, in course of building on No. 3 slip in Devon- 
port Dockyard, to receive 81 guns, is ordered to be cut down 
and converted into a double cupola armour-plated ship like 
the Royal Sovereign, 5 guns——Captain Sherard Osborn, RN., 
C.B., having resigned the very lucrative appointment which 
he held in India, is now in England, and is desirous, we un- 
derstand, says the Army and Navy Gazette, of placing his ser- 
vices at the disposal of the Admiralty in a position where 
they can be made most available for the public iaterests 
Captain Cowper P. Coles has, we understand, applied to the 
Admiralty for active employment. It is true that the Royal 
Sovereign is this moment in commission under the com 
of Captain F. A. Herbert, but merely as a tender to the 2r- 
cellent. There should, however, be no difficulty in the 
way of Captain Coles superseding Captain Herbert, who 
doubtless would prefer an en seagoing vessel, parti- 
cularly as Captain Coles would prefer having a turret-ship. 
——The recent successful trial of the “ Phillip’s patent rotary 
cylinder” for cleaning ships’ bottoms on the bottom of the 
iron screw yacht Fairy at Portsmouth has induced the Lords 
of the Admiralty to order the cylinder tried on the Fairy 1 
te forwarded at once to Portland to her Majesty's stip 
Achilles, for Captain Vansittart to try it upon the botom 
his ship and rt upon it to the Admiralty.——Experimeats 
have been made at Woolwich arsenal as to the comparalire 
power of coal versus oil in the production of steam. It wa 
proved that 1lb. of Welsh coal evaporates Mlb. to 9jlb. of 
water. The best results were obtained from the use of Bur: 
lem oil, which evaporated 18:381b. of water ; shale tba 





were 150 of the Royal Artillery, 29 of the second battalion of | “@¢ Torbraine Bay mineral oil, which eva 


would sppear that 11b. of oil will evaporate about double the 
weight ot water which 11b. of coal burnt in the ordinary ™¥ 
would evaporate, but at the same time the greater cost of 
(from £10 to £23 per ton) must be taken into consideration. 


ArrorNTMENTS,—Captains: A C Key, C.B., to be Acting Dire 
tor General of naval ordnance; A W A Hood (of the 








‘the author of “ Self-Help,” who for the last twelve years has 


back, says the Army and Navy Gazette, we noticed what was 





Excellent, vy Capt Key. 
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New Publications. 


Mr. Loring, of Boston, has recently reprinted two pamphlet 
yolumes, How I Managed my Children from Infancy to Mar- 
riage, and Comfort for Small Incomes, by Mrs. Warren, au- 
thor of “ How I Managed my House on £200 a Year.” Mrs. 
Warren, if she be not a myth, appears to be a woman of a 

turn of mind, which she is anxious to make useful 
jn her day and generation, to persons of small means and 
large families, both of which she teaches them how to manage, 
conveying her didactic lessons through what seems a thin 
medium of fiction. Her directions regarding children remind 
us of the proverb which deciares that the offspring of bache- 
Jors, and, we venture to add, of spinsters likewise, are easily 
tto bed. Her directions are sensible enough, but unfortu- 
pately they do not go very far, her own household, real, or ima- 
ginery, being a sort of Procrustean bed, in which all children 
are expected to fit, rather than one which will fit all children. 
So, at least, it seems to us, from our observation of these 
«}ittle people of God,” as Michelet calls them. The moral 
of her second brochure, reduced to its last analysis, is, that a 
lady can manage her household cheaply—if she will only 
be her own servant ! 

Some three or four years ago Mrs. Edwards, an English 
writer of some reputation, published a novel entitled Zhe 
Morals of May Fair, which Mr. Mudie refused to admit into 
the great Circulating Library which bears his name, and of 
which he was then the head. This circumstance, which was 
equivalent to a moral condemnation of Mrs. Edwards’s book, 
drew from that lady a letter of remonstrance and defence. 
We thought at the time, from criticisms that we read in the 
English journals, that Mr. Mudie was more nice than wise— 
a verdict which we can now ratify, since the American News 
Company has reprinted Mrs. Edwards’s novel, under the title 


of Philip Earnscliffe, or the Morals of May Fair. May Fair a . = oe = ae - of Mr. 
is not usually considered an adjunct of Exeter Hall, but if it harles Reade’s mw oem, ae, for example, 
be no worse than it is painted by Mrs. Edwards, we see no|*he 'rial-scene of Grifith Gaunt, in the Atlantic 


reason why even Mr. Mudie’s virtuous subscribers should not 
have at least glanced at its crowded booths, and priced its 
glittering wares. If Miss Braddon is allowed to exter Bel- 
gravia, why should Mrs. Edwards be shut out of May Fair? 
There is no comparison between the two ladies. Miss Brad- 
don is comme il faut with all manner of moral and social of- 
fenders, never being so much herself, autorially, as when in 
the company of bigamists, murderers, and other interesting 
wretches of kindred pursuits. Mrs, Edwards, on the contra- 
ty, isas innocent as achild in questionable society, the por- 
tions of her story in which mawvais sujets are introduced 
being as guileless as they are unreal. Philip Earnscliffe, her 
hero, is a young English gentleman who has been deceived 
into marrying a woman whom he did not love, although 
he fancied he did at the time of his sudden marriage, 
but whom he assuredly would have loved, if she would have 
permitted him to do so. Driven from home by the indiffer- 
ence and hauteur of his wife, he falls back into his bachelor 
habits, (he is not a bit wild, however, except in appearance,) 
which so enrages her that she separates from him. They are 
not divorced—there were no grounds fora divorce—they.are 
merely separated for life, she, living with her titled relatives, 
he, beating about the world whithersoever he will. In the 
course of his wanderings he comes to Western Brittany in 
France, where he meets and loves a young, simple-hearted, 
earnest-natured girl, of French and English parentage, by 
whom he is loved in return. He tells her that he is married, 
and they separate, each loving the other devotedly. She 
comes to England after the death of her father, and is eventu- 
ally married to an elderly gentleman, still retaining her love 
for Philip, as he his for her. They meet in society, and, 
of course, are belied; there is a scene between 
her lover and her husband, which ends in _ her 
death, and the despair of the two men. Such, in brief, is 
the story of The Morals of May Fair, and when we say that it 
is handled with entire propriety—that it is pure and wo- 
manly throughout—we pay it a compliment in this epoch of 
sensation-writing. Mrs. Edwards writes like a lady always, 
and better than most ladies who are now striving for the lau- 
tels in England, her knowledge of the heart and its affections 
and passions being deeper than theirs; while her style comes 
nearer what a good style should be. The character of Mar- 
guerite, the heroine, is skilfully drawa, as are likewise those 
of two or three of the minor personages. The Morals of 
May Fair may not be a great book, but it is certainly a 
teadable one. 





With two or three exceptions the writers of Germany have 
not been able to compete with those of France and England 
‘8 novelists. Many of them haverare though pectliar qualifi- 
cations as story-tellers, but the novel proper, which is to the 
tale what the epic is to the lyric, or occasional poem, is too 
large for their grasp, which is rather subtle than firm. The 
exceptions to this criticism are such men as Freytag, whose 
Debit and Credit was republished here some ten or twelve 
years since ; Hacklander, whose Clara, or Slave Life in Hurope, 
dates about the same time; and L. Mihlbach, of whose 
Frederick the Great and his Court the Appletons have just 
Published a translation by Mrs. Chipman Coleman and her 
daughters. It is a historical novel, but of a different school 
from that to which we are most accustomed, history readily 
yielding place to romance in it, when the writer wishes, and 
his ideal of its historical personages requires. The character 
of Frederick, for instance, is as ideal in its way as that of 
Hamlet. The story opens with a picture of the Prussian court 


to his chamber with gout, orders his queen, Sophia Dorothea, 
to give a grand ball that his subjects may not think him so ill 
as he is. While the ball is in progress he sends for a number 
of his courtiers to come and smoke with him, and the chapter 
in which this incident and its consequences is described 
is as amusing as the episode of the coffins in the White 
Saloon 
being soon run, the stage is henceforth filled with the pre- 
sence of his son, whose assumption of the responsibilities of 
his station is as unexpected and complete as that of Shaks- 
peare’s Prince Hal under likecircumstances. For the princely 
dreamer whose soul was breathed at morning into his flute, 
and whose days drifted idly by in light, and song, and under 
the smiles of fair women, we have the awakened king, the 
clear-sighted ruler, whom others may mistake but who is not 
mistaken in others—shrewd, far-sighted, and strong-willed,— 


The chief object of the romance being to depict the first 
years of Frederick’s reign, it is safe to conclude that Herr 


tory, since the facts themselves, viewed from the ordinary 


it for granted then that the historical portion of his work is 
sufficiently correct, at least in all its main features, it only re- 
mains for us to speak of its romantic elements and the way 
in which he has handled them. Herr Muhlbsch is a man of 
genius, with an aptitude for novel-writing, but he is deficient 


America. His book contains a number of fine scenes, but 
they impress us less than they should, partly owing to the 


is terrible. The career of this royal ruffian 


“ Under the velvet glove the iron hand.” 


Miublbach has not departed very widely frem the facts of his- 


stand-point, are sufficiently romantic for his purposes. Taking 


in the dramatic element, as it is understood in England and 


absence of the electrical quality we have mentioned, and 
partly because they are rather described than made to flash 
themselves before our senses. A comparison of the eleventh 


Monthly for October, will show what we mean better than a 
column of verbal distinctions. But if Herr Miihlbach’s romance 
is not dramatic in the deepest sense of the word, it is certainly 
a brilliant poetic narrative of the life of counts and kings, 
and as such worthy of high praise. It is not easy to single 
out one part as better than another, the whole is so rounded 
and perfect of its kind. But the parts which struck us most 
in reading were the tenth and sixteenth chapters of the first 
book, especially the last, in which the young king makes his 
erewhile comrades know their future places; the fourth 
chapter of the secord book in which he defers to his mother 
in most thiugs but makes her understand that he is the mas- 
ter in all, and the seventh chapter of the same book where 
e and his wife Elizabeth have au interview which 
neither ever forgot; and, lastly, the second, eighth, and 
eleventh chapters of book third. All the charac- 
ters are distinctly conceived, and skilfully drawn, 
the greatest pains being bestowed upon the portrait 
of Frederick himself, which differs in many respects, we think, 
from that of the Frederick of history, who was by no means 
the ideal ruler that he is here rerresented, but a bona fide, 
downright man, with a world of faults and vices. The trans- 
lation appears to be well done; at any rate it is fluent and 
readable. Altogether we have found this romance very inte- 
resting. 
In Mr. Winkfield, a novel which the American News Com- 
pany have lately published, an anonymous writer attempts to 
satirize the follies and vices of the American social system. 
We have not read the book through, but enough of it to see 
that it is a piece of cheap smartness which would be well 
enough in sensation journals that thrive by this sort of thing, 
but which is as detestable as it is tiresome when one has to 
take it in book-form. But one need not read it unless he 
choses, there being no law that compels the perusal of bad 
books, except by the critic, and the proof-reader. Asa picture 
of American manners Mr. Winkfield is absurd. 
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LORD CARLISLE’S SPEECHES. 


his own works could rear. His literary attainments were con- 


severe critics will not think them entitled. 


out exposing 


Prayer. By E. M. Goulburn, D.D.—Grammatical Analyzer. By 
By Rev. Stuart Robin- 

Anovel. By Donald 
-..Chas. Scribner and Co,——The Higher 
Education of Women. By Emily Davies.—Vignettes, Twelve 


Bound to the Wheel. A novel. By John Saunders....Harper 


the First Century. By Miles Gerald Keon, Colonial Secretary, 


As a man, Lord Carlisle deserved some better memorial than 


siderable, but his literary efforts never did them justice. His 
epeeches received a compliment from Mr. Disraeli to which more 
His career as a A i 
statesman was chiefly confined to a post where statesmanship was | “ It is not who you are, but what you are, that really signifies,” 
almost impossible, and where it is hard to tell which would be f ; A 

most damaging to a man, popularity or unpopularity. Yet Lord bered the Viceroy’s allusion to “what I remember at my own 
Carlisle managed in Ireland to be popular with the natives, with-| University we used to call, perhaps without due academic so- 
imself to sneers or censures across the Channel. x - : J 

He has gained the fullest credit for culture, while as for his| 4 the still more startling confession which follows :— 

speeches a worshipper has been found to edit them, and the list 
of subscribers is filled to overflowing. It is not surprising that 
so many should be found to subscribe, for Lord Carlisle’s popula- 


Carlisle’s conduct in public life; or into the preface, which is 
chiefly devoted to his treatment of the editor, we find the same 
characteristics, The great beauty of them is that they are gene- 
rally unconscious. They are not put forward as if their owner 
was draping himself to be viewed by posterity, or even by his 
contemporaries, Every one of Lord Carlisle’s utterances as 
Viceroy is significant of his wish to conciliate the Irish, but there 
is nothing which would expose him to the charge of pandering 
to national prejudice. When he speaks about Pope, or Gray, or 
his own travels, to audi at ics’ institutes, there is 
nothing to keep his hearers painfully alive to the fact that a lord 
is addressing them, and that anything which makes them laugh 
or applaud is a great condescension on the part of his Lordship, 
But these points, which are so praiseworthy in the speeches and 
lectures, make the consideration of them the more difficult to a 
literary critic. When Lord Carlisle chose to say what he thought 
of Pope to an audi of ics, he naturally put it out of 
our power to praise him for any subtlety of thonght or delicacy 
of language. And for the same reason, thongh we can under- 
stand people subscribing to the volume before us, we cannot be- 
lieve that they will read it. The table of contents is enough to 
assure us of that. There may be a little curiosity felt about 
Lord Carlisle’s poems, but who will wade through speeches de- 
livered at Dublin cattle shows and Albert model farms, at dis- 
tributions of prizes to successful teachers and on presenting new 
colours to an Irish regiment? The mere recurrence of the toast 
“The Health of Lord Carlisle and Prosperity to Ireland” is fatal, 
if only that it reminds us of the man who took for his text, “ He 
played on a harp of a thousand strings, the spirits of just men 
made perfect,” and harped on those strings till he had preached 
out his congregation. It is in the firm belief that not one in ten 
will reach the end of the first section, and not one in a hundred 
will persevere to the end of the book, that we have picked out 
the paseages which bear most on the character of Lord Carlisle 
as the only possibility for a reviewer. 

The fact which is most significant of Lord Carlisle's feeling for 
Ireland is that he took more pride in the address which was pre- 
seated to him on his resigning the place of Chief Secretary in 
1841, and which occupied four hundred feet of parchment, than 
in any of the other treasures of Castle Howard. Most of the 
speeches collected in this volume were uttered by Lord Carlisle 
as Viceroy, and there are numerous incidental allusions to his 
pride in the country which he governed. We need not do more 
than allude to his defence of the Viceroyalty, as no one could 
expect an attack on that post from one who was discharging its 
duties. But the spirit in which he discharged those duties recon- 
ciled many to the continuance of the office. Mr. Disraeli in 
Parliament, Mr. Lever in Blackwood’s Magazine, both appealed 
to Lord Carlisle’s popularity as the chief reason for giving him 
successors. Itis perhaps not easy to detect in the present volume 
any signs of great administrative talent, or any signs that such 
a talent was needed. We can read, however, in the speeches 
much that shows how purely personal was the character of Lord 
Carlisle’s popularity, and how difficult it would be for a successor 
to rival his chief attributes. It seems to us that Lord Carlisle 
takes credit to himself for not having extensive powers, and not 
wishing to exercise them if he had them. ‘ The only overt crime 
I find alleged against me,” he says, in one speech, “is that I 
opened baths and washhouses, Well, I confess that I am ready 
to do the same any number of times again. I bope it will not be 
thought a mortal sin that I am at this moment engaged in putting 
up a drinking fountain. Nay, moreover, I shall hail with the 
utmost pleasure—though of course, I do not breathe a sydable 
about the most proper means of accomplishing it—the bringing 
into all the streets and houses and rooms of Dublin a copious 
supply of pure and wholesome water. And if I should not be 
thought diving too low, I have no ecruple in wishing the utmost 
possible prosperity to the penny banks of this city.” In this 
gentle strain of jocularity there is much to put a municipal au- 
dience in good humour. Yet surely every word, most surely 
every word of the clause we have italicized, shows that the Vice- 
roy did not wish to be energetic, or encroach on the functions 
which others might be ready to claim, but not toexercise. Again, 
how gently he touches upon the faults of Ireland, when a little 
more frankness might have offended all parties. 

“But with whatever risk of the imputation of presumption o° 
self-sufficiency, I cannot yet diesemble my strong conviction that 
amongst many and striking instances of progress and improve- 
ment in Ireland, there is still the great, and [ fear in some re- 
specta it might be said almost the increasing, drawback of 
alienation and animosity founded on differeuces of religious 
creeds and worship. The Imperial Government of France, in- 
deed, has lately issued a command to the press to abstain entirely 
from topics of religious controversy. You wilt not suspect me 
of any wish to enforce such a probivition here, It would, indeed, 
be easier to roll back the Liffey to its source, or to submerge the 
Hill of Howth in mid-channel. Still, right pleasant it would be 
if the practice of mutual forbearance. respect, and tenderness, 
could spring up—not in consequence of the decree of absolute 
power, but under the constraining influences of Christian gentle- 
ness and love.” 

And then, alluding to some sentiments of doubtful loyalty in the 
midst of the Indian mutiny, he adds,— 

“ But if it be indeed true that a few frantic outbursts of di:- 

affection have escaped from Irish lips, for their rebuke and refu- 
tation I would not resort to any arguments of a general bearing, 
or to any pleas of imperial histories: I would appeal to the 
valour of Ireland, whick is now scouring the plain and storming 
the rampart--I would appeal to the blood of Ireland, which is 
being shed like water on that burning soil.” 
It is in little touches like this that we see more of the nature of a 
man than in his long elaborate speeches. One of the best 
touches of allis the one alluding to the American war, where 
he expresses the wish, “‘ would that we could waft this blessed 
olive branch—I mean on the Galway line of packets—to our 
warring and bleeding brethren.” We hardly know which side of 
the Atlantic would best appreciate this sentiment, the recipients 
of the olive branch or of the Galway packet subsidy. 

There is no great novelty in Lord Carlisle’s discourses on 
education. He speaks indeed with a genial humour when he re- 
Jaxes from the solemnity which accompanies advice, and while 
his advice is sound, his humour is more likely to dwell in the 
memory. We should be glad if the young men who were told, 








retained that lesson. But we have little doubt that they remem- 


lemnity, the ‘ the Little Go ;’”’ and that there was much laughter 


“Tt has often struck me on such occasions, as it does on the 
present, that it might have a very awkward effect if the tables 
were turned, and if those who had been examined—who had 


rity needsno explanation, We have only to open this volame at| competed for premiums, and received them—were in their turn 





jn the last days of Frederick the First, who, being confined 


random to find abundant proofs of his kindliness and his larger 


to subject to examination those who assist, or even who preside, 


charity. Whether we dip into the speeches, with their store of|at these exhibitions. For instance, if I was called on, in the 
advice to young men and encouragement to struggling men; or | geological sense, ‘to give a sketch of the subject of denudation 
inte the lectures, with their manifest attempts to let every one | and unconformability’—or if I were questioned as to what was ‘ the 
participate in the pleasure derived by the lecturer from thought, | polygon of forces’—or if I was asked to ‘ convert four volumes of 





or reading, or travel ; into the introduction, which records Lord 


deutoxide of nitrogen or nitrous oxide into protoxide of nitrogen’ 
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—or farther, if I were told to define what are ‘ phyllodia and 
phyllocadia’—I fear it might lead to a very mortifying expo- 
sure; and I do not know that it might not be prop , and 
perhaps carried, that I should be forthwith aboliched.” 
A gracefully turned personal compliment is still more concilia- 
tory than the highest general eulogium, and Lord Carlisle knew 
how to gain over his hearers by some happy praise of those whom 
they respected. While inaugurating the statue of Goldsmith, 
which was presented to Tiinity College and erected in front of 
it, Lord Carlisle made an apt reference to Goldsmith’s University 
career :—“ Here, in front of his own University, where he was 
the obscure sizar, but where he has given occasion to every sizar 
since to feel proud of his position; even here, where we are told 
that he was laid prostrate on the floor by his brutal tutor, Mr. 
Wilder—there are no such tutors in Trinity College now—the 
home of a dignified and gentle learning under the mild sway of 
the venerable Provost.’ In like manner, when lecturing on 
Gray, Lord Carlisle has occasion to compare Gray’s love for his 
mother with that shown by Moore, he tells us that this trait in 
Moore's character is dwelt upon iu a delightful preface by Lord 
Joho Russell, “ which I had the satisfaction of purchasing on 
my way here this morning.” The critic can hardly refrain trom 
smiling at these little confessions, especially when he lights on 
such a sentence as “ we read in sundry places of the appearance 
of pestilence and cholera, but I reflect with satisfaction that my 
friend Dr. Baxter is ready to supply an unlimited quantity of 
Turkish baths, from one of which I bave just issued.’ Yet on 
one occasion this habit of allusion rises to a height of dignity, 
none the less impressive from its unstudied simplicity. We al- 
lude to the passage in Lord Carlisle’s lecture on Pope, where, 
while stringing together a pageful of Pope’s single lines with his 
own single lines of comment, he quotes, as “a couplet which I 
ought to carry in my own recollection,”— 

“ What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 

Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards.” 

Had Lord Carlisle been one of the three classes which the blood 
of the Howards could not ennoble, he would not bave carried 
the couplet in his recollection. Those to whom warnings are 
most addressed are seldom the ones to heed them. In his case 
the censure was so inapplicable that pointed reference to it would 
have seemed like boasting. But we remember that the merits of 
his character were equally unobtrusive, It is difficult to make 
him the subject of laboured panegyric without magnifying him 
unduly, or depreciating his chief claims on our regard in order 
to extol the abilities he shared with many of little note. It is 
sufficient praixe for him that he could quote with pride what 
might be made the severest reflection on his family, and by re- 
minding us that there were conditions which even his blood could 
not ennoble, left us to reflect what those must be which would 
have been noble without it, 


ee: So 
THE PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


The passion in Paris for eccentricity is now so great that the 
latest creation in toilettes is the needle-gun dress, This curiosity 
is covered with embroidery in steel, each design simulating the 
needle of a gun, and terminating with a steel point. Itis any- 
thing but pretty or appropriate, but it is a novelty, and some- 
thing out of the common, two qualities certain to recommend it 
to the Parisian leaders of fashion. Black velvet ribbons are 
now also embroidered with miniature needle guns, and are 
already used for trimming dresses and paletéts. The velvet rib- 
bon is usually arranged in horizontal lines on every breadth of 
the skirt, while smajl black velvet pompons serve to fasten up 
the skirt in regular festoons. The epaulettes, or what are now 
called bandoliers, for the tops of dress, paletot, and peplum 
sleeves are likewise embroidered with miniature guns either in 
silver or steel. In fact the needle-gun has dethroned the horse- 
shoe, which bas been done to death in the summer toilettes during 
the season which is rapidly passing away. 

I have already seen some few materials destined for autumn 
wear, principally rich silks, with satin patterns on them. Both 
silks and satins will be thickly studded or powdered with small 
flowers. Wide stripes wil) also be general,and the most striking 
contrasts in this last-named style bave been prepared. Such are 
golden yellow satin stripes on a dead pear! grey ground ; these 
combinations of colours have a very rich effect at candlelight 
for any one whose style of figure such exaggeratedly wide stripes 
may suit, Dresses of this aort are to be trimmed with flat gold 
braid. 

Dresses are now made with basquines which are simulated with 
trimming. When the trimming is of rather a heavy description, 
such as eitber thick silk or chenille fringe. or a pinked out ruche 
the illusion is complete, and the effect leads one to suppose that 
the dress has a basquine. Thus simulated basquine naturally 
fits well, being the bodice. Coat tails are likewise simulated on 
skirts by means of trimming; but of course these simulations 
are only possible when the skirts are cut plain and without any 
pleats at the waist. This novel style of trimming is sometimes 
very original, as for example, on a blue silk dress, which was 
made last week by the Empress’s dressmaker. The skirt was 
gored until it was plain all round the waist; black ribbon vel- 
vet sewn on plain, and a second row of black velvet vandyked at, 
the edge, described the contour of a basque. 

Sporting costumes are now occupying moch of the attention 
of the élégantes, and the disp!ay of such things at the favourite 
dressmakers of the day, show bow popular masculine recreations 
are among the French ladies. Sporting costumes are aj] made 
short, and are composed either partly of cashmere and partly of 
silk, or else of poplin and silk. 

The bodices, which match the petticoats, are made with wide 
flat pleats, in the same style as Garibaldi bodices, and on 
these pleats there is either a row of crystal beads or else a nar- 
row black or white guipure, according to the colour of the 
dress. 

For country wear, petticoat: are still made with flounces 
pleated in what is called the Marie Antoinette style. These 
pleatings are sometimes fastened down at both edges, and some- 
times only at the top; in the latter case the flounce is not less 
than twenty inches deep. When the petticoats have no pleat- 
ings the edge is bordered with a cross-cut band of silk or black 
velvet cut out in vandykes, cure being taken that the vandykes 
face upwards. 

inchietipennillpetinatstinens 

Tue Famine IN INDIA—We in England are happily 
unable to understand the full significance of that word 
“iamine.” We might know to our cost all that it means, now 
that we are so largely dependent on foreign countries for our 
supplies of food, if in a maritime war our fleets were driven 
from the seas, so that the enemy could blockade our coast for' 
six months together. But in time of peace free trade procures 
for us everything wecan desire to eat or drink in such abund- 
ance that even the cattle p!»gue, which in Jess civilized times 
would have caused the death of thousands by starvation, and 
pa the whole population into the deepest distress, now 

no other result than to create a temporary rise in the price 
of butchers’ meat. So complete and rapid is the system of 
intercommunication for all parts of the country, that even an 
excess in the supply of labour over the demand in any county, 


which might produce a famine by taking away from working 
men the opportunity of earning their bread, is at once detected 
and quickly removed, so that in every member of the national 
body the iife-giving current of material prosperity seems to 
beat with almost a uniform pulsation. But in India, where 
society is still for the most part organized in villages, each of 
which is chiefly dependent for subsistence on the produce of 
its own fields, where, owing to the maintenance of a barbarous 
system of land tenures, agriculture remains to this day as 
simple and unenterprising as it was two thousand years ago, 
and still languishes for want of the roads and canals that alone 
can ensure its progress, a deficieacy in the annual rain-fall 
may at any time deprive millious of people of their sole 
mean3 of livelihood. In the year 1861, fur instance, there was 
a great famine throughout the land, in consequence of the 
want of water for purposes of cultivation, from Benares on 
the east to beyond Delhi on the west, from Bareilly in the 
north as far south as Agra. The population of this vast area 
exceeds 13,000,000, of whom Colonel Baird Smith estimated 
that the actual sufferers numbered 1,500,000. The loss of 
property amcunted to more than £3,000,000, and io addition 
about £750,000 was spent by the State and by charitable 
associationsin giving direct relief to or providing work for the 
starving poor. The general regulations for the distribution of 
aid seem to have been both exact and liberal, and the district 
officers and local committees had their labours materially 
lightened by the voluntary emigration of nearly 500,000 per- 
sons into districts that had not suffered from the drought. 
Yet, in spite of these alleviations of the general misery, the 
mortelity was enormous. Colonel Smith declared that the 
number of deaths could not be accurately ascertained, because 
“the sufferings of the people are in many communities care- 
fully concealed, and are endured even unto death sooner than 
that compromise of caste or tribal feelings should be tolerated. 
That the mortality has been gréat,” he adds, “no one can 
doubt who has gone, as it has been my duty to do, from dis- 
trict to district, and has seen the abject wretchedness to which 
the people of the bad sections are reduced. Long before I 
read tbe medical reports, the aspect of deep depression, com- 
mon to all the real sufferers by the famine, had struck me 
everywhere. I am familiar of course with the bearing of 
vatives generally under suffering, and know them to be often 
easily borne down by it, but I have never before seen such an 
aspect of desolate despair as many of these men presented, all 
of whom, till this great calamity struck them down, had evi- 
dently been able to supply themselves and their families by 
honest and independent toil in husbandry and otherwise.” If 
such was the condition to which famine reduced the well- 
cared for population of districts traversed by the railway, the 
Grand Trunk Road, and the Ganges and Jumna, of in fact 
the finest provinces of Hindustan, how much more grievous 
must be the misery of the unfortunate people of Orissa, left 
destitute, with none to aid them, in an almost pathless country. 
—London paper. 

AN. “IRREGULAR Transaction.”—Sir S. M. Peto failed 
the other day with so much social éclat that we read with sur- 
prise that in the London, Chatham, and Dover line, for which 
be was tbe contractor and the agent, he was a party to the 
overissue of debentures beyond the legal amount by £128,000,. 
the holders of which, certainly believing themselves to have 
all the securities of legal debentureholders, are really of course 
only common creditors of the company to that amount. We 
confess that this seems to us an act wnich shovld be socially 
branded as a breach of common faith. Mr. Baxter, the Par- 
liamentary agent of the company, said:—‘* The amount of 
debentures issued upon the City line was £330,000, and 
although the money had been paid to them for that purpose, 
the contractors had failed to redeem £128,000 of these when 
the new debentures were issued.” Sir Morton Peto said 
nothing substantial in bis own defence. He said that his fim 
had made themeeives liable for the debentures, but that the 
company owed other debts, “for which also his firm was 
liab e in the same way as they were for the loan on the deben- 
tures, tbe company were unable to meet their liabilities, and 
his firm was compelled to take the £128,000 referred to 
discharge them,”—which seems to us to mean that because 
the company bad notenough moncy to meet all its obligations, 
Sir S. M. Peto thought it right to become party to a sort of 
loan in which the creditor was substantially deceived as to the 
nature of his security. Sir 8, M. Peto may well regret 
“exceedingly the irregularity of the transaction.” It is the 
sort of “irregularity” which we call fraud.—Spectator. 





Maenesium Licut As APPLIED TO PistoLGRAPHy.—In 


to the occupants of the servants’ hall, classes among his or 
her possessions a photographic album, any fresh discovery in 
the popular style of portraiture is welcomed heartily, especi- 
ally if by means of that discovery the personal charms of the 
sitter whose likeness is to be perpetuated are in any way en- 
hanced. And this is literally the case with the pistolgraphs 
taken by the aid of the magnesium light and lightning 
lamp. When the magnesium light was discovered, a 
London artist lost no time in obtaining one of Grant’s pa- 
tent lamps for the burning of magnesium wire, and with its 
aid took the pistolgrams of several members of the British 
Association at their soirée in the Birmingham Town Hall last 
September. But although these magnesium likenesses, taken 
in irom three to four seconds, excited much interest from their 
novelty, there was something wanting to their complete suc- 
cess—few eyes could support the intense glare even for a 
second. After various experiments conducted in company 
with an eminent chemist, it was found that the best source of 
light consisted in a mixture of magnesium powder and chlo- 
rate of potass ; but the difficulty remained how to instantly 
ignite it. At first, it was believed the modus operandi of the 
needle in exploding the cartridge of the now famous Prussian 
needle-gun would solve the problem. Butsudden light with- 
out the noise of an explosion by friction or otherwise being 
the desideratum, “ Prussia” was shelved. After much re- 
search, accident revealed the secret of instant and quiet igni- 
tion ; some lightning mixture and a lamp so constructed as 
to flash it had been discovered, and it is with this cunningly 
devised apparatus that pistolgraphs are produced. The 
operations ate conducted in a darkened room, so that the por- 
traits can be taken either by night or day. The advantages 
which this new process possesses over daylight photography 
are twofold. Firstly, the lightning-like illumination is so 
much more rapid (photographically speaking) than the bright- 
est sunlight of the most intense daylight procurable in a glass 
house. sequently, the expression of the face of the sitter 
need never be deteriorated by forced attention during the 
portrayal of it. And, secondly, because the dilation of the 
pupil of the sitter’s eye, previously enlarged by the momen- 
tary ity which precedes the flash to the fullest extent 
of an artist’s deau ideal of the beautiful, cannot contract sud- 
denly ; as the flash is instantaneous, the eye and its pupil are 





both caught wide awake, their being no time for the owner to 


this photographic age, when every member of a family, down | co 





close the former or contract the latter. Those, therefore who 
are on photographic portraits intent, and who desire faith. 
ful likeness with well-opened eyes, and wijh no w can’t. 
help-it expression on their faces, by all means let them ado 
this new photographic method. = 





Victor EwmaNvEL A Roman CATHOLIC.—A correspon 
writes :—“T have just heard from a friend who has very |ate} 
quitted the Holy City that there is there a general conviction to 
the effect that Victor Emmanuel will, sooner or later, become an 
obedient subject at the shrine of St. Peter. His family, which is 
remarkable for its piety, and numbers among its ancestors More 
than one canonised saint, as I am told, is untiring in its pra; 
for his conversion. All pious Italians faithfully expect that this 
will be the Deus ex machind to cut or unravel the nodus into 
which the continental difficulties have lately run.” 

Discoveries at THE Roman SitcHester.—Some curious dis 
covcries have recently been made on the site of the ancient 
British and Roman capital of southern Britain, and have been 
already briefly alluded to in our pages. The main street and a 
street ruaning from it have been laid open, together with two 
large Roman houses with tesselated pavements. The walls which 
surrounded the capital were three miles in length. The site of 
the amphitheatre has been found, and an admission-pass like the 
opera bone passes of the present day dug out. Coins connected 
with periods anterior to the birth of our Saviour have also been 
found. A brick has turned up on which some Roman lover had 
cut the words relating to “my lass,” or “ my girl.” Roman 
toothpicks, earpicks, scissors, and other things, have been met 
with, Silchester is the property of the Duke of Wellington, 





GamBunc ExrraORpINARY.—Play is running high at Baden. 
Baden ; but the dirty table of green, almost dotted over with 
grease spots, from the character of the hands of the customers, ig 
not the place where it runs highest. Baccarat in private, of 
amongst real friends, is the order of the day. A certain Duke 
lost recently at a sitting £32,000, but succeeded in the course of 
the play in reducing it to a tenth of the sum, £3,200. 





THe INTERNATIONAL Rattway Brwwce.—We have been fa- 
voured with particulare of M. Boutet’s proposal for building a 
large’ pontoun bridge between Blane Nez, Calais, and Shaks- 
peare’s Cliff, Dover, of about 22 miles long and 214 ft. wide, con- 
nected with a railway at each end, with openings for ships and 
ootpaths for passengers on either side. The account describes 
fwhat statues are to adorn the bridge, where the clocks are to be 
placed, and so forth ; details much more simple and easy to be 
believed in, the bridge being formed, than the safety of the bridge 
itself. The cost is estimated at £16,000,000. 





Tue Sources or Rrvers.—The following has been com- 
municated to the British Association by Mr. Heary Lister 
Maw :— Attention appears now again to be drawn to what 
has, and is, being termed the sources of rivers. All rivers 
have but one source—the clouds. I happen to have been the 
first Englishman who undertook and effected an expedition to 
explore the largest river of this globe—the Amazons, or more 
properly the “ Para,” the meaning of which word, in the 
language of the Indians by whom it was given or applied, is 
“the great water’—and which river, in company with an 
English gentleman of the name of Hinde, who jcined me after 
I had undertaken and started upon that expedition, we ex- 
plored from its “sources” in the Cordilleras of the Andes, to 
its mouth, or discharge into the Atlantic Ocean, where it is 
said to be one hundred and eighty miles in width; aud which 
we so explored and followed, and descended its couree, for a 
distance of nearly four thousand miles. I am therefore, per- 
haps, from personal observation, enabled to say somewhat of 
the sources of the Amazons, or Para, or of “the sources of 
rivers.” The history of the source—or “sources” of the 
Amazons, or Para—is, when understood, in itself very simple, 
and may, perhaps, be said to form one chapter or section in 
those simple, and yet perfect and beneficent laws, by which it 
pleases the Almighty Creator and Ruler of the Universe to 
govern bis works and the objects of creation. The prevalence 
and continuance of what are called “ the trade winds” between 
the tropics, convey the clouds, bearing with them the vapours 
and evaporation from the Atlantic Ocean, across the broadest 
part of South America; in the course of which they are per- 
hape again added to, and increased in density, from the 
exhalations and evaporations of the immense forests of Brazil, 
and the Montana or forests of Deru, &2., to the eastward of 
and on the eastern sides of the Andes; uatil having reached 
‘ue elevated regions of the Cordilleras, their further western 
sse is stopped by the great height of those mountains, and 
they become chilled and condensed, and fall as rain on the 
eastern sides of the Andes, where, as in other countries, they 
not only run down the sides of the mountains, and various 
and numerous or innumerable water courses are formed, but 
also percolate into the soil, until meeting with resistance from 
the lower strata, they again break out on the sides of the 
mountains, forming what are called “ springs,” the positions 
of which are very generally marked on the sides of the Cordil- 
leras, or Andes, by the small belts of trees or shrubs growio 
almost in a circle around them; those springs o7 “ sources 
thence form streamlets running down on the sides of the 
mountains, which, uniting with others, form larger streams, 
which again unite to form rivers, and thence the vast tribut- 
aries which add to “The Great Water,” the Para, or River 
Amazon. It will,or may, of course, be understood that if 
those streams, or any of them, should meet with impediments 
which should stay or impede their course, they would either 
temporarily or permanently form lakes, the elevation or de- 
pression ot which would be according to the downfall of the 
rains, and the strength or supply of the streams running into 
and forming those lakes. I have myself seen, and felt, the 
effects of the downfall of a single thunderstorm on the 
the scale and magnificence of which can only be compared 
to the mountains themselves, and where, almost instantane- 
ously, after the magnificent and solemn roar of the thunder 
and lightning, and the downfall of the rain-storm, the rivers 
and mountain streams have risen to such height and depth. 
that we have been obliged to wait for hours, until the onward 
and downward rush of the streams had again lowered them, 
before we could veuture or attempt to cross their courses. | 
may here also mention that, in our across the Cor- 
dilleras and elevated ranges of the Andes, when we were 
coming from the shores of the Pacific Ocean towards 
sources of the Amazons or Para, we sometimes got above tne 
elevation of the clouds, and saw them hanging on and around 
the sides of the mountains below us, shatting out 
or communication with, the regionsof this globe 
And I may also here mention that if the clo’ 
passed over those elevated mountains or regio! 
fallen on the western sides of the Andes, the s 
have, of course, run towards and fallen into 
Ocean, instead of running for thousands of miles 
the Atlantic; and “The Great Water,” the Para or 
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Amazons and its tributaries, and the vast and luxuriant 
regions through which they flow, teeming as they do with 
tible vegetable productions, would not be in exist- 
ence, Whereas, 88 it now is, no rain falls on the western sides 
of the Cordilleras or Andes between the tropics. Such a 
thunder and rain storm as I have witnessed on the mountains 
on the eastern sides of the Andes would bring down all the 
ponses in the city of Lima, the capital of Peru, the roofs of 
qwbich are flat, and are, or were when I knew them, mostly 
made of mud. It might, perhaps. also be shown that such is 
not only the source or “ sources” of all rivers, but that the 
carrents of, and in the ocean, and which are of so much im- 
ce to be attended to, and accounted for, or taken into 
account, and guarded against, ia navigation, and from the 
want of attention to which it is more than probable many, 
perhaps innumerable, ships and vessels are wrecked and lost 
are not only affected and occasioned by the discharge of 
sueh rivers a8 the Amazons or Para ; but are also occasioned 
by the prevalence of the trade winds between the tropics; 
and the rotation of the earth, upon its axis, and by other 
ent reacting winds in other regiuns or latitudes, as, for 
instance, the prevailing westerly winds in these latitudes.’ 





Tur INVENTOR OF THE NEEDLE-GuN.—The Berlin cor- 
respondent of the Zimes gives a most interesting account of 
a conversation with the inventor of the needle-gun, Herr von 
Dreyse, an old man of seventy-eight, still intent upon the im- 
provement of arms. Von Dreyse is not satisfied with his 
needle-gun. It has not killed and wounded enough to come 
up to his expectations, but he hopes to do better. He was 
originally @ locksmith, and his attention was first directed to 
arms by observing the extraordinary clumsiness of the mus- 
kets used by the Prussians at Jena. He then came to the 
conclusion that Prussia would never become a first-rate mili- 
tary Power witaout better arms. When he invented what is 
really the heart and soul of the improvement, not the breech- 
Joading, but the material of the cartridge and the method of 
igniting it, be was looked upon as a madman, and had to en- 
qunter the most terrible of all enemies of improvement, rou- 
tize, He obtained the support, however, of two persons in 
gutbority, by whose influence he obtained a trial of his gun. 
Acommission was appointed for the purpose, and composed 
mainly of officers who had predicted every sort of failure. 
The scene described is good : 

“Thad brought with me a hundred cartridges to be shot 
off from the same gun. It was a long time before the gentle- 
men of the commission relaxed a muscle of their countenan- 
ces, but when one shot followed the other in quick succession, 
the ammunition gradually decreased, and the gun would not 
oblige them by exploding, their faces by degrees became 
jonger and longer. I did not utter a word, but rejoiced at the 
aomixed pleasure evinced by General Witzleben. Prince 
Augustus became very red. He rode up and down gazing 
with astonishment at the heap of cartridges, which was dimin- 
fehing one by one. For the space of ten minutes the firing 
wea kept up, till at last the rifleman declared he could shoot 
po more, for the barrel was too hot to hold. Fifty cartridges 
had been fired from it. You may imagine the expression on 
these gentlemen’s visages when upon opening the barrel they 
found the breech, instead of being stuffed full as they antici- 
pated, as clean as that of a common double-barrelled gun. 
Prince Augustus was visibly moved. ‘Shoot again,’ he cried, 
es.soon as the barrel had cooled a little, and in ten minutes 
more not a cartridge was left. In less than half an hour 100 
shots kad been fired from the same gun, and not one of all the 
mischances prophesied by the gentlemen of the commission 
had taken place.” 

Von Dreyse has the good sense to foresee that other nations 
will adopt breechloaders, and that, though they may not have 
the secret of the material of the cartridge, they will hit upon 
something which will answer the same purpose, and he most 

fears the rivalry of the French ; 


“You see,” said he, “it is the most likely thing in the 
world that, after this war, almost all other nations will intro- 
duce the needle-guu into their armies. They do not know 


the secret of our Ziindspiegel, but they will make some sort of | used in making the smallest purchases and in giving change for 


asubstitute more or less like it, and have this advantage in 
eonstructing their new guns, that they can avoid all the faults 

observe in ours, while we must put up with what we 
have, and thus other nations will excel Prussia in this parti- 
gular. i fear France especially, having a very high opinion 
of the Freach manufactories of arms, and am convinced that 
though they have not the Ziindspiegel the French will succeed 
in producing a very capital needle-gun, with all those im- 
provements which it may, perhaps, be too late to make in 
ours, In a word, they will try to surpass us once more in 
_ of warfare; but this ought not to be—it must not 


Von Dreyse is quite aware that the great fault of his gun is 
its weight, which he proposes to diminish by three pounds 
anda halfin an improved gun. And the writer to whom we 
owe this most interesting t seems to ider him equal 
to his task, so active and vigorous is his mind at seventy-eight. 
The King of Prussia ought to surround the age of so invalu- 
able a seryant with all possible care and props, not only from 
gratitude for the past, but alsoin the lively expectation of 
more services to come. Ifthe locksmith do no more, he has 
made a key opening a great door for Germany. But we do 
aot believe that Prussia will keep her lead in breechloading 
arms. Other nations are on the track; they have got the 
principle, and will succeed in modifications. A grievous mis- 





take it would be for us to rest satistied with an improvement 


ofthe needle-gun, a matter of Jittle or no difficulty. With us 
&complete recast and reorganization of the army are wanted, 
the whole thing being as obsolete as the old musket. A little 


peddling alteration here and there will not do, the whole thing 


must be overhauled, and reconstructed from bottom to top. 


Waar Can THE Pope Do?—A letter from Rome in the 
Salut Public of Lyons, states that the Holy Father and all the 
Cardinals have received by post a small pamphlet, printed at 
! with the title, ‘‘ The Truth to Pius IX.” The author 
. Bertocchini, of Rome, late Brother of the Christian 
Schools, who has been to Naples with his family; he presents 

the Roman question four combinations: namely, an armed 
, ap interior revolution, a slow agony, and an accord 
the King of Italy. According to him, the armed 
for Italy has under- 
bytthe Convention of the 15th of September, to re- 
the frontier of the Roman State; an interior revolutiun | some of which may be a mile distant from each oter. 

—_ and facile, and would render inevitable the 
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will not take place, 
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power of the Holy See, if the Pope, 
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it by a prompt and 
too ‘hnmiliating 
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concludes that 


violence to his evangelical character, should attempt to 
uipary repression ; a slow agony 
or the Pontifical Government. 
there is nothing | when England has taken the last sack of coal out of her ex- 


phiet is making much noise in the circles of the Pontifical 
party ; the author states he has written it from devotedness 
to the Papacy, and adds that the Roman clergy, and particu- 
larly the good ecclesiastics who have the direction of the con- 
gregation at the Church of the Peace, can give testimony as 
to his moral and religious conduct. . 





Our Numerous ANCEsTORS.—Mr. Grove, in his address to 
the members of the British Association, at Nottingham, showed 
that, supposing none of their progenitors to have intermarried 
with relatives, each person present had at the period of the 


ancestors then living. “It is, at the first view” (says Black- 
stone, Commen., b. ii., chap. 14’, “ astonishing to consider the 
number of lineal ancestors which every man has within no 


is a man said to contain in his veins as he has lineal ancestors. 
Of these he has two in the first ascending degree—his own 
parents; he has four in the second—the parents of his father 
and the parents of his mother; he has eight in the third—the 
parents of his two grandfathers and two grandmothers ; and, 
by the same rule of progression, he has a hundred and twenty- 
eight in the seventh ; a thousand and twenty-four in the tenth; 
and, at the twentieth degree, or the distance of twenty genera- 
tions, every man has above a million of ancestors, as common 
arithmetic will demonstrate.” 


Tue “RED AND Waite” iw ARAbIA.—One of the most 
interesting addresses of the Association was delivered by Mr. 
Gifford Palgrave on Arabia. He spoke of the animosity of 
the feud between the white Arabs and the red Arabs, and 
described as extraordinary the way it is carried down into 
the life and games of children. “One child belonging to 
the red section would pull a white flower and trample it 
under foot ; a child of the opposite section would do the like 
by a poppy or other red flower; then words would follow, 
and finally showers of stones and blows.” If Mr. Palgrave 
had ever seen the children of a country town in England 
quarrelling over the election colours, he would not have 
been so much surprised ; but perhaps the curious element in 
the matter is that this colour-feud goes on in places where the 
origin of the distinction between the white and red as the 
symbols of difference between the Northern and Southern 
races has been lost or forgotten, and the white and red have 
parties on their own account, and no longer as symbols. 
. 





A Motuer’s Wors.—[By a crusty old bachelor, who lives 
in a family where they “ake no other boarders.”] 
Toiling all day like a galley slave, 
Teaching the little brats how to behave, 
Hearing the older ones quarrel and fight, 
Slapping and cuffing with all their might; 
Washing and brushing and blowing their noses, 
Such is the mother's work till the day closes. 


Sewing up rents in their best pants torn, 
Patching on new cloth over the worn ; 

Never ouce pausing to count the stitches, 

But darning alike the boys and the breeches ; 
Thankful in heart when they’re out of the way, 
Such is a mother’s life day by day. 


Sending each night-gowned urchin to bed, 
Longing to hear the last word said : 

Wishing them happy in heaven above, 

With all the warmth of a mother’s love ; 
Now, may the good angels be thankful alway, 
That they never work like mothers all day. 


Currency AND “CoNVERTIBILITY” IN CurIva.—From an ex- 
ceedingly interesting report by Mr. Taylor Meadows on the con- 
sular district of Newchwang, which has just been laid before 
Parliament, we learn that for smaller trading transactions, 
household expenses, &c., the currency in the district is mainly 
notes, but also the well-known Chinese coin of copper alloy and 
of round shape, with a square hole in the centre. The coin is 


notes. The notes are in their size and main features much like 
English bank notes. They have an ornamental border, pur- 
posely made very elaborate in order to prevent forgery. The 
name of the issuing house, together with the unvarying portions 
of the date (with blank spaces left for the exact month and day 
of each) are printed in large characters. Instead, however, of 
receiving their final validation from ® manuscript signature, it 
is given them, in accordance with Chinese official and trading 
custom, by means of elaborately carved seals, with which red ink 
is used, These notes are not issued solely, or even in large 
part, by the money changing houses, which to a certain ex- 
tent take the place of European banks. Each commercial es- 
tablishment and largish retail shop can issue notes. Formerly 
this was done only to the extent of one-tenth of the capital which 
the issuing house satisfied the great Guild of the port-town that 
it had invested in its business, and after it had entered into an 
engagement for mutual guaranteeing. But, for two years past, 
the Guild appears to have given up the attempt to regulate the 
paper currency, and at present there are 123 houses at Newch- 
wang which seem to issue notes at pleasure. The notes each 
promise to pay on presentation a certain number of teaous, The 
smallest at Newchwang are for two teaous, the largest for fifty 
teaous ; at other towns and cities Mr. Meadows has seen them 
for 100 teaous. A teaou, which in the south of China means 
1,000 of the above-mentioned copper-alloy coins, called ** tseen’’ 
by the Chinese and “ cash” by foreigners, means at Newchwang 
1.000 Kwan-tung seaou tseen, 7. ¢., 1,000 of the small cash of 
Kwan-tung. Each city and large town of the district has its own 
circulation of these “ seaou tseen peaou,’”’ or small cash notes ; 
the notes of one city passing with difficulty at the next adjoining 
city, though on an average only thirty miles distant, and not 
passing at all beyond distances of forty to fifty miles. There is 
no coin corresponding to the name Kwantung small cash ; and a 
teaou or 1000 of them are only equal to 160 of the general cop- 
per-alloy “ cash’? of China, The latter are, in consequence, 
throughout this district strung on twine by means of the centre 
hole in sums of 160 cash, each of which sums is then called a 
teaou. Although the notes profess to be payable on presenta- 
tion, each issuer is by custom bound to give in exchange only 
one-fifth in copper-alloy “cash,” the balance in notes of other 
issuing houses ; to which the holder must then repair to repeat 
the process, so that when a man changes a note, say for fifty 
teaous, the value of which is little more than £2 sterling, he has 
usually to visit about six or eight issuing houses in succession, 


Tur Forvre or Inpiu.—The following passage occurs in a 
recent article in the Calcutta Review. Speaking ot the destruc- 
tion of forests for metallurgical purposes, and of the superiority 
of charcoal iron, the reviewer says—* Two hundred years hence, 
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factures, and for the supply of enlightened Asia. At any rate, 
she will be able to keep up a good stock of well-tempered bayo- 
nets for her army, and to take over from her stepmother country 
the vast business of supplying the world with penknives,” 


THe WRonG Goosr.—A correspondent of the Court Jour- 


nal is responsible for the following: A few Sabbaths ago, 
while a minister was conducting public worship in one of the 
West Mainland churches, the service was interrupted by the 
entrance of a goose. The psalm had just been given out, and 


0c f the congregation were beginning to sing, when the circum- 
Norman Conquest upwards of a hundred millions of direct | stance attracted the attention of the precentor, who so far 


forgot himself that he lost the tune. During the silence which 
consequently intervened the minister whispered to one of the 
office-bearers to put out the goose. The office-bearer, being 


very great number of degrees, and so many different bloods | ignorant of the presence of a bona fide animal of the species, 


thought it was the precentor that was referred to, and laid 
hold of him with the intention of executing his instructions, 
which he would have done, our correspondent adds, had the 
precentor not made a powerful resistance ! 





THe Empress or Mexico IN BeLGium.—Persons have 
been much surprised in Brussels that the Empress of Mexico, 
on coming for the first time to Europe sioce the death of her 
father, Leopold 1., did not at once pay a visit to her family. 
It appears that a point of etiquette has heen the cause of it. 
The Empress appears hurt because the King of the Belgians 
had sent no one to receive her on her Janding at St. Nazaire. 
A correspondence on the subject has taken place between the 
brother and sister—the difference has been arranged, and the 
Empress will go to Brussels on her return from Miramar. 


A Lavpas_Ee Ixquiry.—Will some of the practical corres- 
pondents of your valuable journal give me some advice in the 
following difficulty? Having left school as “ finished,” and find- 
ing myself lamentably ignorant with regard to history, geogra- 
phy, and general literature, I should like to know the best course 
I could pursue to attaina really passable knowledge of the 
above-mentioned subjects. Iam being initiated into the mys- 
teries of housekeeping, so I should be glad if anyone will give 
me the benefit of their experience as to the proper division of my 
time, so that accomplishments and social duties will not be neg- 
lected and yet there will be time for solid reading. I know 
there are very many who find time for everything, even to ac- 
quiring new languages, and yet have always leisure to render 
services of kindness and hospitality, whereas I am always losing 
time by considering what to by next, which would not be the 
case if I had some fixed plan. I do hope some one will take 
compassion and tell me how to divide the days and what books 
to/study, as it is too bad to have one’s younger brother laugh at 
their sister’s ignorance on subjects that every girl should be well 
up in. But, alas! how many have a smattering of French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, and know no one thing thoroughly, in the 
same manner as an IGnoRamvs, 





“ INVULNERABLES.”—The inventors of weapons of defence, 
and of armour of defence, are playing a skilful game against 
one another, and it is hard to say which is likely in the end 
to have the best of it. No sooner does some one contrive a 
gun of greater powers than were ever heard of before, than 
some one else hits upon a new species of ironplating which 
is to make ships invulnerable to attack. Thereupon the im- 
provers of artillery go to work again, increase the weight of 
their shot and the force of their guns, and set the armourer at 
defiance. In the late war, the needle-g2n mowed down its 
thousards ; but now, according to a story in Le Nord, a M. 
Charles Bernard has invented a species of light coat which 
renders the happy possessor as indifferent to musket balls as 
a schoolboy to paper pellets. At the Belgian Tir National 
the other day he wrapped himself up in this magical garment, 
placed himself at the distance of a hundred metres from a 
good marksman, and caluwly stood fire. The result was simi- 
lar to that with which Mr. Anderson, the Wizard of the 
North, has familiarised us in his well-kuown gun trick. M. 
Bernard did not, indeed, catch the ball, but it fell, flattened 
and harmless, from the tolds of his mysterious coat, which is 
described as “a flowing garment falling to the ground,” The 
ball, it is added, was only slightly beaten out of shape, and 
bore on its point the impress of the stuff. It was a conical 
ordnance ball, and was projected from a cavalry carbine 
charged with three grammes and a half of powder. Not 
having yet taken out a patent, M. Bernard would not allow 
apyone to approach near enough to examine the coat, so we 
must wait for further revelations. If the story be true, another 
move has been made on the chessboard, and defence for the 
moment has goi the aivantage of attack.—London Review, 





Fiow or Gotp To INDIA AND Crtna.—The total quan- 
tity exported from England, in 1856, was £12,113,991 ; in 1857, 
£16,731,915 ; in 1858, £4,753,933 ; in 1859, £14,828,521 ; in 1860, 
£8,478,739 ; in 1861, £6,824,807 ; in 1862, £10,091,460; in 1863, 
£8 263,011 ; in 1864, £6,254,204 ; in 1865, £3.598 058 ; and 1866, 
£2,266,379. Total in ten years, £94205,018, * 





Tue So-caLLEp Arasic Numgrars.—A French savant, M. 
Pharaon, has recently made a very curious and ingenious sug- 
gestion, if not discovery, touching the origin of the numerals 
now in use. First, however, a few words of reminder as to these 
numerals and their predecessors. The first numeral characters, 
it has been thought, were simply stiokes or straight lines Q§§, 
A dash across the last stroke, when ten had been made, would 
give this mark X, and the half of it Y. The introduction of 
the € for a hundred, the D, and the ff is explained in a simi- 
lar way, and these figures are preserved in the Roman notation 
with very little difference. The simplest calculations with such 
figures as say ee used were eoseniy possible. Contemplate, 
for example, the operation of multip'ying MMIDCCCCL- 
XXIX by MDCCCLXVI, or even of subtracting one of 
tbese sums from the other, and the difficulty is obvious. The 
Greeks had a more convenient system, using the letters of their 
alpbabet under certain arrangements to signify units, tens, and 
hundreds, but still needed an instrument of calculation, This 
instrament was what we know as an “abacus” (perhaps from 
the Greek abaz, a slab or table), which took numerous forms 
amongst the Greek, the Romans, and the men of the Middle 
Ages, and is still used by the Chinese. One of its forms may be 
described as a board divided into six parts by parallel partitions, 
the first space on the right hand being intended for units, the 
nexi space for tens, the third for hundreds. and 80 on. Stone af- 
ter etone would be put into the right-hand partition until the 
amounted to ten, when they would be taken out and in their 
atead one stone or cownter would be put into the next space, In 
like manner, when the stones in this division amounted to ten, 
they would give way to a single stone placed in the third divi- 
sion, and signifying one hundred, 

The abacus was used in Europe during the Middle Ages, as 
already said, but instead of such a board, as we have described, 
or a square frame, with lel wires across it on which coua- 
ters were strung, a bench or b was covered with chequered 





hausted mines,{India, if she is still under a strong government, 
“e" machinery for her own mapu- 


cloth, on which the counters Were placed, From this some have 
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derived the words exchequer and bankrupt. The “ chequers” 
may still be seen as a sign, or on the doorposts of inns. 

he so called Arabic characters have been thought to be of 
Indian origin, and to have been brought into Europe by the 
Moors of Spain, in the thirteenth century. Of this, however, 
there is little proof. The present system of notation, which de- 
pends on giving to each symbol a Jocal, as well as an absolute 
value, has been traced to the Hindoos, amongst whom it was in 
use, it is asserted, 2,000 years ago. 

Gerbert, subsequently Pope Sylvester IL., is generally credited 
with having introduced the abacus to modern times, at the end 
of the tenth century, and is said to bave used pieces of hora 
bearing figures of the nine numerical (wherever these 
may have come from), each of which had a local power, accord- 
ing to the column in which it was placed. These characters of 
the abacus, of which representations exist, have been viewed as 
arbitrary, and they show considerable similarity to the so-called 
Indian or Arabic numerals. The abacus system appears to have 
been used till late in the twelfth century, when the columns were 
got rid of, and the siphos or ciphos, represented by a circle ordi- 
narily crossed, and resembling the Greek theta, was invented 
to show what in the tabular process was represented by leaving 
the place blank. All these signs had names, such as Jgin, one, 
Andras, two, and so on : these, however, disappeared, the ciphos, 
now cipher, alone remaining, and actually giving a name to the 
art of casting accounts. Whether or not the modern numerals 
came to us through the Arabs, the earliest M.S. in the British 
Museum, that has yet been pointed to in which they appear, be- 
longs to the latter part of the thirteenth century ; and they were 
not generally used in books until a hundred years afterwards. 


A Doe Wir, AND Wirasovut A Masrer.—Mr. Oliphant 
M.P., in a lecture on his recent travels in the United States, 
gave an amusing and original illustration of the change in the 
position ot the negro, as seen from the negroes’ own point of 
view :—I invariably asked every negro I have conversed with 
whether he was better or worse off now than he was formerly, 
and as invariably received for answer that in some respects 
he was better and in some respects worse. One man on board 
a steamer illustrated the difference between present and for- 
mer condition as follows :—‘If, when I was a slave,” he said 
“T had tumbled overboard, the boat would have been stopped ; 
I should have been picked up, put by the fire to dry, because 
I was property, and then given a thousand lashes for falling 
overboard ; now if I fell overboard, ‘Oh! it’s only a cursed 
nigger! gofahead,’ and I should never get picked up at all.” 
In a word, the negro used to be a dog with a master, now he 
is a dog without one. 





Corron Svurrty.—An English journal contains the following 
statement, “ If the gross amount of the cotton trade is recover- 
ing its former condition, nothing can be more remarkable than 
the revolution which has taken place in its course. Jn 1860 the 
United States sent us the enormous sum of 1,115 million pounds 
of cotton out of a total of 1,390 millions. In 1864, out ofa total 
of 893 millions, the United States sent us only 14 millions; and 
India which sent us in 1860 only 206 millions, sent us last year 
500 millions. India, in fact, is now the principal source of the 
cotton supply, and occupies a place little inferior in proportion 
to that which was formerly occupied by the United States.” 





Revivat or Orv Scorrisn Cuters.—Lord Dunmore is per- 
haps at present the most enthusiastic Highlander in the world. 
He has frequency spent whole nights on the hillside with his 
shepherds, and so has acquired their language, and walked 
straight into their heart of hearts through the only door of en- 
trance.’ He wears so large a bunch of heather in his bonnet that 
it almost hides the silver star of the Murrays. While in Harris, 
in good old Highland fashion he wishes to be called Harris, he 
is content to be Lord Dunmore when he doffs his kilt and comes 
south. Now all this outbreak of enthusiasm—this effervescence 
of the old Highland spirit on the parts of the Duke of Argyll, 
Macleod of Macleod, and Lord Dunmore, is very far from being 
extravagance or folly. It is merely the old time breaking 
through the crast of the new. It is romance and imagination 
taking palpable shape and form. It is the men in effect saying, 
“ Here we stand, Dukes, Lords, or Chief—we may be proud of 
our brains, of our wealth, of our castles, but of one thing we are 
far prouder—and that is the long picture-gallery of our ances- 
tors.” It is a pride in the past, not in the present; a regard for 
old song and history rather than for Hansard and the daily news- 

per. It is, in fact, victory of the fond imagination over the 
prosaicism of the eye.”’ 





Pore Pivs AND Iraty.—Pius IX. has to choose whether he will 
be still the Head of his Church, ia his old accustomed seat in the 
nation of his birth, or whether, with a train of hungry cardi- 
nals, he will wander forth in strange lands, invoking sympathy 
from an age in- which the institutions to which he has become ha- 
bituated, and in which he falsely deemed consisted his strength, 
have long become obsolete. But, however this may turn out, 
the prospect before the Italian psople is now a noble and pro- 
mising one, if they will only take advantage of it, and improve 
upon it. The engrossing object of their attention for a long fu- 
ture should be the improvement of their physical resources, 
which ages of persecution and mismanagement have plunged into 
neglect. If they would justify the sympathies of Europe, so con- 
sistently displayed in their beha’/, they should lose no time in re- 
paicing the past. One-third of her territory lies waste, which 
might be turned to productive account; the rest is but imper- 
fectly tilled. Her finances, too, are in a state by no means satis- 
factory. With a debt of £153,000,000 in 1864, there has since 
been an annual deficit, ranging from £10,000,000 to £15,000,000 
a year. This is a position from which the only hope of recovery 
consists in etrenuous exertion, and straightforward, honest deal- 
ing, which shall inspire confidence in neighbouring commercial 
States ; but it is one which, with these aids, and the due develop- 
ment of the national resources, is by no means a hopeless one. 





A Scene rx Ventce.—About nightfall came the market 
boats on their way to the Rialto market, bringing heaped fruits 
and vegetables from the main land ; and far into the night the 
soft dip of the oar and the gurgling progress of the boats were 
company and gentlest luliaby. By which time, if we looked out 
again, we found the moon risen, and the ghost of dead Venice 
shadowily happy in haunting the lonesome palaces, and the sea, 
which had so loved Venice, kissing and caressing the tide-worn 
marble steps, where ker feet seemed to rest. At night, some- 
times, we saw from our balcony one of those frescoes, which once 
formed the chief splendour of festive occasions in Venice, and 
are peculiar to the city where alone their fine effects are possi- 
ble. The fresco is a procession of boats with music and lights. 
Two immense barges, illuminated with hundreds of paper lan- 
terns, carry the military bands ; the barges of the civil and mili- 
tary dignitaries follow, and then the gondolas of such citizens as 
choose to take part in the display, though since 1859 no Italian, 
unless an employé of Government, has been seen in the proces- 
sion. No gondola has less than two lanterns, and many have 
eight or ten, shedding mellow ts of blue, and red, and pur- 

The soldiers 


quisite of its kind in the world ; and as the procession takes the 
width of the Grand Canal in its magnificent course, soft crimson 
flushes play upon the time-worn marble of the palaces, and die 
tenderly away, giving to light and then to shadow the opulent 
sculptures of arch, and pillar, and spandril, and weirdly illumi- 
nating the grim and bearded visages of stone that peer down 
from doorway and window. It is a sight more gracious and fairy 
than ever poet dreamed ; and I feel that the lights and the music 
have only got into my description by name, and that you would 
not know them when you saw and heard them, from anything I 
say.—Howell’s Venetian Life. 





Chess. 


ConpDucTED By Captain G. H. MACKENZIE. 


PROBLEM, No. 924. By C. Bayer. 
BLACK. 





Fea 












WHITE, 2 
White to play and mate in 8 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 923, 


White. Black. 
1 KttoQ Bich 1KtoQ4ch 
. 2 KttoK6 2K tks Kt 
3 Q mates. 








A pretty little game played a few years ago between Herr Steinitz 
and Dr. Wilson. 





ALLGAIER GAMBIT. 

White. Black, White. Black, 
Herr 8. Dr. W. Herr 8. Dr. W. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 | 13 Btoknench PtoK Kt6 

2PtoK B4 tks P 12 BtoKR6 ch K to Kt sq 

8 KttoKB3 Ptok Kt4 WRtKBS QtoK Rich 
4PtoKR4 to K Kt5 \ia KtoB Qto K R8ch 
5 Ktto K5 KttoK B3 15 KtoK2 Qtks KKt P ch 
6BtoQB4 PtoQ4 16 KtoQ3 PtoKB 

7 P tks P BtoQ3 17 B toQB4 (6) P tks Kt 

8 PtoQ4 KttoKR 18 KtoKB8ch B tks 

9 BtoQKtSch K to B (a) {19 P to Q6 dis ch and mates in 
10 Castle» Qtks KRP | two more moves. 


(a) The best move here is P to Q B 3. 
(6) This leads to a very beautiful termination. 


Agame played in Paris between M. de Riviére and Herr Kolisch. 
SCOTCH GAMBIT. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
M. de R. Herr K. M. de R. Herr K, 
1Pto K4 PtoK 4 18 BtoK Kt3 QRto K sq 
2KttoKB3 Ktto Q B3 19 QRtoKsq PtokKR4 
3 PtoQ4 P tks P wPtoKR3 PtoKR5 
4BtoQB4 BtoQB4 2LBtoKR2 KttoKR2 
5 Castles PtoQ3 22 QtoK Kt4 RtoK B3 
6PtoQB3 PtoQ6 (a) 23 KtoRKsq(e) QR toKBsq (d) 
7PtoQKt4 BtoQKts 2% PtoOKB4 QtKsq 
SPtoQR4 PtoQR3 2 BtoQB2 QtoKB2 
9QtksQP KttoKB3 26QtoKR5 KttksK BP 
10 BtoK Kt5 BtoK 3 27 Qtks KRP KttksKKtP (e) 
ll KttoQ2 Castles 28 K tks Kt RtoK B7ch 
12 KttoQ4 PtoKR3(4) |29KtoRsq QtoQk7 
13 KttksQB_ Ptks Kt 30 RtoQBsq QtoQ Kt7- 
4BtksPch KtoR 3L PtoK5(f) PtoK Kt3 
I BtooKR4 QtoK 2 32 Btks KKtP Rtks Bch 
16 BtoQKt3 KttoK4 33 K tks R Q tks Kt ch 
17 QtoK2 Kt to Kt3 34 K to Rsq Resigne, 





(a) Bto K Kt 5 is the correct defence. 

(b) Black gives up a Pawn for the purpose of gettiog an open 
file for his Rooks. 

(c) An excellent move. 

(ad) Taking the K B P would be very dangerous play. 

(e) This is ingenious but unsound; Black having failed to fore- 
see his adversary’s 3lst move. 

(f) This move is immediately decisive. 





The following partie is one of about half «dozen played between 
the skillful French amateur, De Riviére, and Mr. M‘Donnell, 
during the late visit of the former to London. 


Sicilian Opening. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. M‘D. M. De R. Mr. M‘D. M. De R. 
1PtoK 4 PtoQB4 | 35 Reeth Bs QtoK B2 
$e T4 pol ey . avons KtoQ 
3 Kt to 5 to qd to 2 KttoKB3 
Pues soe lis RetoQ Bp? P to K 3 (ce) 
Pocarer SLO | awe, EBeg? 
t tks to c to toKs 
TPtOQB3 QtoK4 18 BtksQRP Ktto Kt 5 
SKBtoQs PtoK Kt3 [19 BtoQBs QtoK B5 
9 Castles Kt tks Kt 20 Btks Bch QtksB 
LOBES See” | @ t0@ 5, and White wins. 
to K: 
(a) Black has obtained P t’s two centre Pawns for 


his own side Pawns, but in so doing has isolated his centre in a 
manner very weakening and detrimental. r 
(b) In winning this Pawn Biack’s Queen, and indeed the game, 
is fatally compromised. 
(¢) It is impossible for Black to save his game; if he move 
the R to Kt square, White evidently can take the R P with B. 





Op Rep-Letrer Days.—Every one will understand what is 
meant here by Red-letter Days. We have all our official red- 
letter days, when it is incumbent on us to be happy and joyful 


in demeanour, and when all the necessary preparations have 
made to that 





over uniforms and silken of the bands 
from 


their instruments music the most perfect and ex- 


————_—_—_= 
selves as by recipe, and—do not. These are the regulation reg. 
letter days, when we feast and make merry, 
fail signally. We find, then, that we may call our spirits 


as per order; byt 


the vasty deep, or any other quarter, but thay decline to Come. 
No; every red-letter day, if the reader will search back his me. 
mory, will be proved to be accidental. Every one of us have. 
or should have, unless we be Miserimus—a few of these glorifieg 
milestones along the rutty, dusty, ill-watered, weary high Toad 
which we are all trudging along and call life. The most ex. 
hausted and battered tramp of us all has found these little bits 
of green grass, these shady places, into which he has ty 
from the glare and the dust, and dropped down to rest his limbs. 
But these places, as I have said before, were not the places ge 
down in the guides and road-books, but merely turned up by 
chance. If we search back for those pleasant spots, we shajj 
find that all these dissolving views, settling before us with trem. 
bling, quivering, and faint colours, are not cunningly and art, 
fully devised beforehand.—Our Red-Letter Days in “All the 
Year Round.” 
ArtiFiciaL DIAMONDS AND UNBREAKABLE GLass —Our notes 
on the possible production of diamonds appear to have exciteg 
some interest, from the various quotations and allusions made 
by our contemporaries. Parisian ladies, too, are said to be on 
the qué vive on this subject. The Lincolnshire Chronicle, while 
informing its readers of what we have said as to it, suggests 
“the production of a glass which shall ke fusible, colourless, but 
capable of colour, but when cold as unbreakable as sapphire.” 
That, he adds, would be almost an invaluable contribution to 
architects’ resources, The object in view, however, is not y 
clearly stated. He considers it practical, by which, we suppose 
he means practicable—more so, he thinks, than artificig) dis. 
monds ; but artificial diamonds are not only practicable, or 
practical, but have actually been produced, and therefore cannot 
be said to be impracticable ; all we require is larger ones than 
those already got. The ancient sages stated that they, too, pro. 
duced diamonds, and could produce them of any size! and with 
the utmost ease. As for unbreakable glass, why not revert 
at once toanother alleged product of the old sages, namely, 
malleable glass.. They state, quite as positively, that they could, 
and did, ‘‘ make glass maleable ;” and we question whether the 
unbreakable glass be one whit more practicable than mal- 
leable glass. Already, however, there is, it seems, an equivalent 
for either in one of the forms of that singular proteus parkesine, 
composed of oil and collodion, which is said to be transparent 
like glass, and tough so as not to be breakable like glass. Doubt. 
less it could be tinted with translucent colour.—Builder. 








Screntiric ExrertMenting.—At the Nottingham soirée, the 
philosophers had a narrow escape. A breech-loading rifle was 
being exhibited. To show the method of loading, cartridges 
were filled with coal dust. A gentleman, after loading one of the 
rifles, pulled the trigger ; an explosion followed, and a bullet 
from the gun made its unpleasant passage through the room— 
without injury save to one coat sleeve. The explanation of 
what might have Jed to a frightful catastrophe may be philoso- 
phical, but is not satisfactory; it does not enlighten us. We 
are simply told that “‘a cartridge actually used for firing, and 
containing powder, shot, and percussion-cap,” had “ got among 
the coal dust cartridges by some means or other.” 





KwnasE Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond those 
of any first class maker.—. Y. World. 


THE “ WEBER” PIANO-FORTES have obtained so high 
a reputation in the Musical world, that most all our first artiste 
anite in calling them the Jest Pianos of the present day, a fact 
which is fully proved by their being selected in preference to all 
others by the Conservatory of New York. They are most ele- 
gant instruments, having a pure, sweet tone, full of brilliancy und 
fire ; immense power, capable of filling the largest ball; most 
agreeable touch ; and, being made with a view to durability and 
standing in tune, they have become the favourite instruments of 
the art-loving public—N. Y. Independent, July 12, 1866. 


PREPARED OLL OF PALM AND MACE, 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hrir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 


THE MARVEL OF PERU. 

A New and Beautiful Pertume. The delicacy of this delightfal 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
Qnything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it, 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 

T. W. Wricut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 








— 








OFFICE, 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
2s Pater aten hast 
ton Street, Broo 
Philadelphia. 


Branch Offices, 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., 


Continne to Drg and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen's Gat 
ments, &e., ac. 

Ladies >, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 

Aiso, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pasts, Vests, 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goodst 
ceived and returned by express. 

BARRETY NUEPEEWS + O- 
Lem cBest 2115s 








been end. There is the titular expedition, the 
picnic, the pleasuce party by rail, when we go out to enjoy our- 
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